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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


r I NHE Government suffered a crowning humiliation 


on Wednesday, when Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 

Churchill explained the Government’s position 
regarding the proposals for the ‘** reform ”’ of the House 
of Lords, which Lord Birkenhead had declared that 
it was ** of course *’ the intention of the Government 
to carry into law in the lifetime of the present Parlia- 
ment. The Government neither withdrew the proposals 
plainly, nor stood by them. They left them derelict 
**on the road.’’ Mr. Baldwin’s speech was con- 
spicuously vague, inconclusive and evasive, but a 
constructive total loss of the Government’s plan could 
be deduced from it, and Mr. Churchill, not unwillingly 
perhaps, gave the coup de grdice. After beating about 
the bush for a considerable time, Mr. Baldwin came to 
his favourite subject of pledges :— 


‘‘ The first pledge,’’ he said, ‘‘ was given before the 
General Election at Perth...” 





(Our readers are familiar with the nature of that 
pledge.) 

‘““... a pledge was given in a speech of mine at 

Brighton only two years ago...” 

(This was to the National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations, which has certainly treated Mr. 
Baldwin rather badly in this matter.) 

. . and a pledge was given by me at a joint meeting 
of members of both Houses, when I said that, whatever 
the Government ultimately undertook to do, they would 
do it in the lifetime of the present Parliament.” 

This, he said, was a genuine attempt, made after 
infinite labour, to implement not only the pledges of 
this Government, but the pledges of previous Govern- 
ments. 

‘‘ We offer them for criticism and for ventilation, 
both here and in the country, and we must be guided 
in framing legislation by due consideration of that criti- 
cism and the results of that ventilation.”’ 

* * * 

Mr. John Buchan, in a highly successful maiden 
speech, availed himself to the full of this invitation, 
and not only ventilated but perforated the proposals 
of the Government which he normally supports :— 

‘*T would earnestly urge,’’ he said, ‘‘ that, before 
any serious reform can be undertaken, the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s scheme must be got out of the road. (Loud 
general cheers, in which a number of Ministerialists 
joined.) It seems to those who think with me, and they 
are not a few, that that scheme cannot be a basis of 
discussion, because we regard it not merely as inoppor- 
tune, not merely as impracticable, but as being definitely 
wrong, dangerous in principle—(loud general cheers)— 
and a contradiction of the fundamentals of the Conserva- 
tive creed.”’ 

Before he had sat down, however, Mr. Buchan had 
made it clear that, having got the Government’s scheme 
** out of the road,’’ his own solution, and that of a 
good many of his colleagues, would be to leave the 
House of Lords and the Parliament Act alone. 

* * * 

We have said that Mr. Churchill gave the coup de 
grace to the proposals, but even he did not announce 
their demise. His method of smothering them was to 
pretend that they had never been put forward as any- 
thing more than a few tentative suggestions casually 
thrown out to start an academic debate :— 


‘*T must begin,’’ he said, ‘‘ by reminding the House 
of what we are going to vote upon to-night. It is not 
upon the reform of the House of Lords, nor upon the 
relations between the two Houses, but only upon whether 
the Government have done wrong to allow their repre- 
sentatives in the House of Lords to take part in a dis- 
cussion upon these topics.” 

Mr. Churchill was, however, definite upon one point. 
He made it clear that whatever proposals the Govern- 
ment may eventually embody in a Bill, they will not 
include the outrageous attempt to guarantee the com- 
position and powers of the House of Lords against 
further change :— 


‘*Means must exist,’’ he said, ‘‘ of procuring con- 
stitutional change by the manifestation of the will of 
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the people, and those means could not be sufficiently 
provided merely by the constitutional practice of the 
House of Lords to defer to a direct expression of the 
popular will.”’ 

* * * 


What, then, is the outcome of this strange debate ? 
The Government remain committed to an intense 
desire to ** ventilate *’ the constitutional! question, and 
they will undoubtedly have this desire fully gratified. 
But if, in the words of Mr. Churchill, ** after there has 
been a fair and a free and an open and public discus- 
sion, it should happen that the scheme fails, that agree- 
ment cannot be reached, that nothing which makes 
things very much better should be produced, we shall 
bear our disappointment with what fortitude we may.”’ 
And at the next General Election, the Tory Party will 
presumably go to the polls pledged, not only, as in 
former years, to refrain from imposing a _ protective 
tariff, but also to leave the Parliament Act and the 
composition of the Second Chamber alone. 

* * * 

On Monday, in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Churchill stood at bay for seven hours against his 
Conservative critics, in defence of the super-tax clauses 
of his Finance Bill. He received the support, which 
was clearly as distasteful to him as the Tory opposition, 
of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. William Graham, and several 
Labour back-benchers. But only one Conservative 
voice, that of Mr. Radford, was raised in his behalf 
throughout the whole debate; while, on the other side, 
was arrayed an imposing company of Tory notables, 
including Sir Robert Horne, Sir Hilton Young, Mr. 
Macquisten, Sir Henry Buckingham, Sir Henry Cautley, 
Sir Alfred Butt, and Sir Frederick Hall, reinforced 
from the Liberal benches by Mr. Walter Runciman. 
The pother proved to be absurd, for the debate made 
it clear that there is no real issue at all between the 
Chancellor and his critics. The only issue is a termino- 
logical one, namely, whether the words in the Bill have 
the legal significance which Mr. Churchill says they 
have, or whether they are capable of a wider construc- 
tion. And, inasmuch as Mr. Churchill has promised to 
amend the phraseology on Report so as to remove any 
possible ambiguity, this question is not very interesting 
or important. 

* * * 

It is noteworthy, however that though Mr. 
Churchill, by means of such assurances and explana- 
tions, and still more, of course, by means of party 
discipline, succeeded in the end in getting his clauses 
through the House, his critics outside have been in no 
degree placated. The Press is as hostile as ever: the 
Times, for example, published on Wednesday a most 
unfriendly leading article. And the same objections to 
Clause 29 which Ministers laboured to show were based 
on a complete misunderstanding are still repeated as 
though the Ministers had never spoken. We suspect 
that this is mainly due to the fact that the principal 
source of misunderstanding and confusion was not 
exposed until a comparatively late stage of the debate. 
Mr. Churchill made an excellent fighting speech. But 
on the point which has caused most concern—namely, 
that the wording of Clause 29 appears to suggest that 
he is out not only to stop flagrant super-tax evasion, 
but to subject to super-tax profits left in reserve for 
genuine business purposes—he confined himself to round 
assertions that the clause would have no such effect. 
It was left to Sir Douglas Hogg to clear this matter 
up; and, his speech being made rather late in the 
debate, the relevant passage has not been reported in 
the Times, nor, so far as we have seen, in any other 
paper; so that only those who have read Hansard have 
got the clue to the principal confusion. 


Be 
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The point is as follows: 
1922 provides :— 


The Finance Act of 


‘* That in determining whether any company has or 
has not distributed a reasonable part of its income as 
aforesaid the Commissioners shall have regard not only 
to the current requirements of the company’s business, 
but also to such other requirements as may be necessary 
or advisable for the maintenance and development of 
that business.”’ 


. This means, of course, that profits used or kept in 


reserve for genuine business purposes are not liable to 
super-tax. This proviso has not, as some apparently sup- 
pose, been abolished under the new Bill; it still remains 
operative. But the Bill seemed, at first sight, to go 
a long way towards rendering it nugatory by adding 
a new paragraph which declares that the proviso is 
not to cover sums expended out of income :— 

‘* (1) in or towards payment for the business, undertaking 

or property acquired by the company ”’ ; 
or in the repayment of loans or the meeting of any 
obligations concerned with the acquisition ‘* of the 
business, undertaking, or property.’’ This paragraph 
was read as meaning, and we so read it ourselves, that 
a ** one-man ’’ company might have to pay super-tax on 
profits used to extend the business by the purchase of 
new plant, or any new capital assets. Sir Douglas 
Hogg insisted, however, that this was neither the in- 
tention nor the effect of the new words. The para- 
graph was aimed solely at the man who evaded super- 
tax by selling his property to a company controlled 
by himself and drawing his income in the form of 
instalment payments spread over a period of years. For 
example, a man, having shares worth £100,000 and 
yielding an income of £5,000, turns himself into a 
company ; and the company undertakes to pay him for 
the shares by twenty-five yearly payments of £5,000. 
He thus evades super-tax, as technically he is receiving 
no income, but merely capital payments. The existing 
law permits this evasion; and the new clause is 
designed to strike at it. 

* * * 

On the face of it, however, the paragraph seemed 
to go much further than this and to render liable to 
super-tax profits used (to quote the example given in 
the House of Commons) by a shipping company in the 
purchase of new ships or in the repayment of the 
borrowed money with which new ships were purchased. 
Whether Ministers are right in asserting that the clause 
cannot have this effect is a question of legal interpreta- 
tion on which we shall not attempt to pronounce. But 
they have promised to remove any possible ambiguity 
on Report. It is clear, moreover, that the Special Com- 
missioners will not attempt to apply their discretion 
to such cases. Thus no rea! justification remains for 
any further agitation, unless it is desired to protect 
flagrant super-tax evasion. As we have said above, 
we think the continuance of the agitation is due mainly 
to failure to note the explanations and assurances that 
were given on this point ; and that is why we have dealt 
with the matter at this length. Mr. Churchill is to be 
congratulated on his determination to grasp the nettle 
of evasion, and on his readiness to brave the opposition 
of his party. We cannot help thinking, however, that 
much of the opposition might have been avoided if 


clearer and more timely explanations had been given. 
* e * 


%. 


One further feature of the controversy is worth 
comment. Whatever grounds there may have been 
for the agitation in genuine doubts as to the effects of 
Mr. Churchill’s proposals, it is not altogether agree- 
able that the Tory Party which is so tranquil and com- 
placent about most of the serious economic problems 
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and difficulties which confront us as a nation should 
have been thrown into this violent perturbation over 
the possibility that the range of super-tax might be 
unwisely extended. The docility with which Mr. 
Churchill’s raid on the road fund was received next 
day supplied a striking contrast. Many of the argu- 
ments used in the controversy have an odd ring when 
we remember other controversies. ‘* It is all very 
well,’’ said Mr. Churchill’s Tory critics, ** to say that 
you do not mean this or that. We are not concerned 
with your intentions. The question is what construc- 
tion will the Courts place upon those words? This 
ambiguity, this uncertainty is intolerable.”’ It seemed 
like a distorted echo of the debates on the Trade Unions 
Bill. Was it worth causing all this inconvenience, 
asked the Times, for the sake of ** the collection of a 
few hundred thousand pounds of extra revenue from the 
tax-dodger ? ’? When it is a case of winding-up Govern- 
ment departments which have important constructive 
functions to discharge, we are told that we must not 
sneer at even a few tens of thousands. 
* * * 

The unpopularity of the Government with its own 
supporters, which has been so conspicuous during the 
past week, seems likely to increase rather than to 
diminish next session, in view of the legislation 
promised. Apart from the House of Lords question, 
Ministers are deeply committed to the Factories Bill, 
which is detested by a considerable section of the 
industrialists; to Poor Law Reform, which can hardly 
fail to get them into serious trouble with the agricul- 
turists, and to a franchise Bill, giving votes to women 
from the age of twenty-one—a proposal which seems 
to be regarded with growing apprehension by the bulk 
of the Tory Party in the constituencies. Another 
deficit and another Budget for Mr. Churchill complete 
a programme calculated (in the original language of 
the Trade Unions Bill) to cause ‘* apprehension 
of exposure to hatred, ridicule, or contempt.’’ Recent 
by-elections have not made the idea of an early appeal 
to the electorate attractive to the Unionist Party 
managers, but it does not seem likely that that Party’s 
prospects will improve during the next twelve months. 

* * * 

The proceedings of the Three Powers Naval Con- 
ference at Geneva are enveloped in a fog of rumours 
which are having a mischievous effect on American 
opinion. Logically or illogically, the United States has 
adopted as a sine qua non the principle of absolute 
parity with Great Britain in naval strength, and until 
it is absolutely clear that this is conceded, every pro- 
posal made by the British delegation will be regarded 
as an attempt to evade the issue. This suspicion 
appears to be unjust. Mr. Kellogg, the American Secre- 
tary of State, has stated that Mr. Gibson, the chief 
American delegate, has received assurances from Mr. 
Bridgeman and Lord Cecil which clear away all mis- 
apprehensions as to the readiness of the British Govern- 
ment to accept the principle of parity. We suggest 
that the time has come for the exact terms of these 
assurances to be made public. The official communi- 
“qués tell us very little; but there is a constant leakage 
of information regarding points of difference, and these 
leakages are being used by the Big Navy Party in the 
United States for their own purposes. At present the 
Conference has the advantage neither of secrecy nor of 
publicity. If the British Government are prepared to 
accept the principle of parity, they would do well to 
say so publicly and unequivocally. 

* * * 

The present situation seems to be as follows. The 

British delegation have stated that, for the defence of 
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the trade routes, not against the United States, but 
against any other considerable naval Power, they require 
a certain number of cruisers, which they regard as a 
minimum; and they are quite willing that the United 
States should be free to build an equal number. At 
the same time they propose that the size of individual 
cruisers to be built in the future should be reduced from 
the Washington limit of 10,000 tons to 7,500. The 
American delegation objects to this limitation of size 
on the ground that it favours the Power possessing the 
best system of bases, and have proposed a limitation of 
total cruiser tonnage which is, apparently, below the 
British claim, on the assumption that the 10,000 ton 
limit is retained. The actual figures are obviously a 
matter for examination and detailed discussion. The 
two vital factors seem to be that Great Britain should 
make her acceptance of the principle of parity formal 
and unmistakable, and that the United States should 
admit the defensive needs of Great Britain, the Power 
most vulnerable at sea, as the basis on which to discuss 
the limitation figures. Once these points are put be- 
yond dispute questions as to the methods of limitation, 
and as to whether the British needs have been stated 
fairly or with exaggeration, become technical problems 
which the Conference should be able to solve. As the 
Times very truly says, the three Powers have come 
together ** to agree, not to disagree, and all the world 
expects them to carry out their declared purpose.”’ 


* * * 


The anticipated deadlock between the South 
African Senate and House of Assembly has duly been 
reached. The Senate rejected the Government’s design 
for the national flag, and substituted a quartering of 
the Union Jack, the old Transvaal and Orange Free 
State colours, and a new device of four stars argent on 
a field azure. The House of Assembly promptly re- 
jected the Senate’s proposals. The Bill will accordingly 
come up again next session; there will be a new dead- 
lock, and a referendum which, however it goes, will 
leave intense bitterness of feeling. Both sides have now 
been drawn into an attitude of unreasoning obstinacy 
in which any suggestion of a compromise seems hope- 
less. The only real escape from the impasse is a post- 
ponement of the issue until hot heads on both sides 
have had time to cool; but the Government seem to 
have decided definitely against this solution. Mean- 
while the Select Committee on General Hertzog’s four 
Native Bills have reported their inability to complete 
their inquiries, and recommended the appointment of a 
further Select Committee next session. 


* * * 


As the result of suggestions by the Great Powers, 
a sensible solution of the absurd Yugoslav-Albanian 
crisis appears to have been reached. The Yugoslav 
Minister in Tirana is to present a new Note, omitting 
the expressions which gave offence to the Albanian 
Government, who will simultaneously release M. 
Jurashkovitch, the dragoman whose arrest was the 
original cause of trouble. Incidentally, it appears that 
M. Jurashkovitch’s house was not burned, as first re- 
ported, so that some, at least, of the offensive expres- 
sions were without foundation. We may hope that this 
combination of a Comedy of Errors and Much Ado 
about Nothing is finally closed. Meanwhile, Signor 
Mussolini has received the Yugoslav Minister in Rome 
for the first time since the signature of the Treaty of 
Tirana in November, 1926, and the Yugoslav and Bul- 
garian Governments appear to be in a fair way to settle, 
ou friendly terms, and without the necessity for outside 
intervention, a recent somewhat serious incident on the 
Bulgarian frontier. 
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SIR WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS 


HE angry speech which our Home Secretary 
T delivered last week at the Constitutional Club has 

attracted a fair amount of public attention. So 
far as we have seen, however, the attention has been 
confined to amused comments on the amusing features 
of the speech—-Sir William’s attack on Lord Rother- 
and his spluttering fury 
that Mr. Garvin should have compared His Majesty’s 


mere and Lord Beaverbrook, 
Ministers to the Gadarene swine. The quite unamusing 
and most mischievous passage which we set out below 
It is with 
considerable hesitation and misgiving that we repro- 


has been ignored. Possibly it is better so. 


duce it now and thereby add in some degree to the 


publicity of an utterance which is calculated to 


encourage in foreign. minds dangerous and, we believe, 
baseless suspicions of British policy. But, though we 
cannot recall anything quite so mischievous as this, 
certain of our Ministers have developed a bad habit of 
talking in very much the same way; and it is high time 


to bring home to them and to the general public how 


dangerous this habit is. It is time, indeed, to arouse 


the public to a sense of the real danger which it runs 
from the presence in the Cabinet of men with the views 
of Sir William Joynson-Hicks. 

The following is the passage to which we refer, as 
reported in the Times of July Ist :-— 


‘The Government had been asked to get rid of 
Communism altogether. That was not quite so easy, but 
he thought that the time was approaching when many of 
the nations of the world would come to the conclusion 
that Communism in its extreme form was an enemy of 
mankind. (Cheers.) They would all have to take into 
consideration the fact that there was emanating from or 

‘engineered by Moscow in nearly every country of the 
world a section of the community who were perfectly 
hostile to the country of their birth—men who were try- 
ing to undermine the Constitutions of the various 
civilized countries throughout the world. He was not 
sure but that all nations in the world in the near future 
would have to combine to stamp out the form of belief 
and propaganda which was anti-Socialist, anti-civiliza- 
tion, and anti-religious.”’ 


In the last sentence, the Damty TELEGRAPH report 
makes Sir William say ‘* anti-social ** in place of ** anti- 
Socialist.”’ ‘ 

What does this passage mean? What, in par- 
What exactly 
are the nations of the world ‘* to combine ”’ to do? 


ticular, does the last sentence mean? 


To stamp out the Bolshevik regime in Russia by force 
of arms? We can hardly suppose that even Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks meant that. But his words are open to 
that construction. And, if he did not mean that, what 
did he mean? A not unlikely explanation is, of 
course, that he meant nothing in particular. He was 
merely wishing to convey that he is just as good an 
‘* anti-Red *’ as Lord Rothermere. None the less it 
is through reckiess Ministerial language of this sort that 
wars become “ inevitable.”’ 

Just consider the circumstances. The breaking-off 
of diplomatic relations between Britain and Russia has 
introduced, as Sir Austen Chamberlain a year ago pre- 
dicted that it would, ‘‘ a new and disturbing issue into 
European politics.”’ It has given heart to those White 
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Russian elements who have not abandoned the hope of 
securing the downfall of the Bolshevik regime, and who 
plot and plan to this end in the capitals of Europe. 
It has caused uneasiness or consternation in every circle 
which is working for stability and peace. The Soviet 
leaders have loudly proclaimed their belief that the 
breach of relations marks the determination of Great 
Britain to create an alliance of ** capitalist ’? States to 
be let loose on Russia at a favourable moment. And 
there has been a disconcerting readiness on the Conti- 
nent to accept some such interpretation of British 
policy. How else, it is asked, can the British action 
be explained? What other object can we have had in 
severing relations? The true answer is, of course, that 
we had no object whatsoever; that the Cabinet broke 
with Russia without an idea of what would follow. But 
this the Continental student of affairs finds it very diffi- 
cult to believe. We suffer in this matter from the high 
prestige of British diplomacy, which is supposed abroad 
to be peculiarly deliberate, sagacious, and far-sighted. 
And we must admit that, however little we may deserve 
the compliment, we do not usually conduct our affairs 
quite so heedlessly as we did in May. 

At the recent meeting of the Council of the League 
of Nations, Sir Austen Chamberlain found that sus- 
picions as to our intentions regarding Russia were 
widely entertained, and that the Germans in par- 
ticular were seriously disturbed. He set himself to allay 
these suspicions. He assured Dr. Stresemann that we 
had no sort of intention of creating an anti-Soviet bloc, 
and that nothing was further from our wishes than to 
see trouble develop between Russia and her Western 
neighbours. If rumour is correct, he was successful. 
He left Dr. Stresemann reassured. 

There can be no shadow of doubt that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s assurances were sincere. Why, one of 
the guiding principles of British policy under successive 
Governments during the last few years has been to avoid 
commitments, which might involve us in quarrels in 
the East of Europe. It was this that dictated our 
attitude towards all the various projects which were put 
forward to solve the problem of ** security.’” We were 
willing, in the interests of European peace, to place 
our guarantee behind the territorial status quo in the 
West. But we would undertake no similar obligation 
in the East. We were ready to guarantee the Franco- 
German frontier. We would not guarantee the frontiers 
of Poland; nor would we bind ourselves to intervene 
in a war which originated in a dispute over Poland. 
On this rock, one project after another came to grief— 
a special pact with France, the Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance, the Geneva Protocol. Eventually France, 
who had endeavoured with extreme persistency to 
extract from us a pledge for Poland, accepted the situa- 
tion; and the Pact of Locarno was drawn up in such 
a way as to leave our hands quite free in the event of 
an Eastern quarrel. 

Having resisted so much pressure to enter into 
Eastern engagements, is it likely that our Foreign 
Secretary would go out of his way to create them? 
Having refused consistently to pledge British aid to 
the defence of Poland, is it likely that he would now 
egg Poland on to aggressive courses? Having striven 
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with all his energies for the pacification of Europe, is 
it likely that he would now promote a policy which 
might plunge all Europe into war? For, notoriously, 
one of the most serious dangers in the European situa- 
tion is that, should hostilities break out between Russia 
and Russia’s neighbours, one country after another 
might be involved ; that, in particular, Germany might 
take advantage of the opportunity to settle scores with 
Poiand ; and that France would then hasten to Poland’s 
defence. It is this sort of contingency that our diplo- 
matists have had in mind in refusing to give promises 
to Poland. They can safely be acquitted of any sus- 
picion that they are working to bring this danger to 
a head. 

It is in the face of such circumstances and such 
latent dangers that our Home Secretary uses language 
calculated to confirm the very suspicions which our 
Foreign Secretary has been striving to dispel. Cannot 
our Ministers see that their action in breaking off 
diplomatic relations makes it far more important than 
it was that they should be circumspect in their public 
references to Russia? Lord Birkenhead, to do him 
justice, can see this; and, though no one has been 
accustomed to indulge more freely than he in anti- 
Bolshevik rhetoric, he has spoken carefully and 
moderately since the breach, arguing that there is no 
reason why relations should not be resumed as soon 
as the Russians are ready to abandon anti-British 
propaganda. Can nothing be done to curb the out- 
bursts of Sir William Joynson-Hicks ? 

But we are concerned with more than oratorical 
discretion. The most disquieting feature of the passage 
we have quoted is that, in all probability, it faithfully 
represents our Home Secretary’s state of mind. It is 
probably his genuine conviction that Soviet Russia and 
Western civilization cannot continue to co-exist, and 
that if we do not destroy the Bolsheviks they will 
destroy us. He probably does believe that it must 
come to a crusade of civilization to put down the Soviet 
regime. We may take it that several of his colleagues 
share his point of view; and, though they are not in 
control of our foreign policy, they have already shown 
themselves strong enough on a critical occasion to 
deflect it against Sir Austen Chamberlain’s better 
judgment. Earlier in his speech, Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks informed his audience that there was a 
strong section of the Cabinet in favour of breaking 
with Russia immediately after the General Election. 
The majority felt that it was not ‘ desirable to take 
such a step then.’’ But ‘‘ when the time was ripe the 
Governments’ decision was taken with swiftness and 
carried out with certainty.’’ Can anyone feel happy 
as to the drift of Anglo-Russian relations during the 
next year or so, with a Cabinet in London in which 
our Home Secretary’s views as to an inevitable conflict 
are strongly represented, and a Government in Moscow 
which adopts precisely the same thesis ? 

One of the most widespread and curious political 
illusions is that a Conservative Government, whatever 
its failings, is at any rate a “‘ safe *? Government. We 
can imagine no Government less safe for the problems 
that lie ahead, either at home or abroad, than one 
which is liable to be swayed at any moment by the 
opinions of Sir William Joynson-Hicks. 
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SACCO AND VANZETTI 


N able New York journalist who recently visited 

Sacco and Vanzetti in the gaol at Dedham, Mass., 

spoke of them as ‘‘ the most famous prisoners in all 
the world.’”? The description is not inaccurate. Their case 
is now recognized in America as more momentous than any 
example of what is called ‘‘ criminal justice ’? during the 
present epoch, and it has been made the subject of agita- 
tion and demonstration in many countries. The fame of 
these two men—imprisoned for seven years, and lying 
under sentence of death for six—has been created by a 
group of American citizens, who have laboured for the good 
name of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts against over- 
whelming odds. Whatever the ultimate issue—and it is not 
to be believed that that issue can be the electric chair—the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case is assured of its place among the trials 
that have made history. Within the past few days it has 
been given a fresh turn by the Governor of the State. The 
present, therefore, is an appropriate moment for a sum- 
mary of the salient facts.* 

The murder for which the two Italians were condemned 
to death was committed on April 15th, 1920, at South 
Braintree, a small manufacturing. town to the south of 
Boston. The victims of the crime were two—the paymaster 
of a shoe factory, who was in charge of the week’s wages 
of the employees, and his armed guard, an Italian. They 
were shot in the main street from a motor-car; the money 
was seized, and the bandits got away. Two days later 
their abandoned car was found in the woods at some dis- 
tance from the scene. At the time of the Braintree 
murders the police were investigating a similar crime in the 
neighbouring town of Bridgewater. In both cases, there 
was no doubt, a gang of expert criminals was implicated, 
and the police formed a theory that the two events were 
linked together. On May 5th Sacco and Vanzetti were 
arrested. Sacco was employed in a shoe factory. He was 
a steady worker in good repute. Vanzetti, an older man 
with a better knowledge of English, peddled fish for a liveli- 
hood in the historic Pilgrims’ town of Plymouth. Both 
men were pacific Anarchists in creed, or what in America - 
are called Radicals, and their mishap occurred at a time 
when the Federal Department of Justice was engaged in a 
merciless campaign of repression directed against all alien 
** Reds,”’ particularly Italians and Russians. It was found 
that both men, in fear of the Department, had taken steps 
to make away with their stock of revolutionary literature 
and to warn their friends, and further, that under the same 
terror, they gave untruthful answers when first examined 
by the police. Vanzetti was put on trial for the Bridge- 
water crime, and, after a process of identification, the 
record of which makes very curious reading, was con- 
victed and given a long sentence by Judge Webster Thayer. 

In May, 1921, Sacco and Vanzetti were put on trial 
together for the Braintree murders, before the same Judge 
Thayer. The proceedings lasted for seven weeks, the 
defence having been taken up by a committee of Boston 
citizens, American and Italian. The State depended 
particularly upon the testimony of five witnesses, three of 
them women, who identified Sacco as having been in the 
car on the spot. When examined soon after the murder 
they stated plainly that they could not recognize the 
prisoners. The police, however, exhibited Sacco to them 
by himself, so that at the trial a year later they could swear 
to his being the man. The witnesses of identification 
repeatedly contradicted one another, as in connection with 
so rapid a transaction they were bound to do. Their 





*The most convenient analysis of the case is given in “ The Case of 
Sacco and Vanzetti,” by Professor Felix Frankfurter, of the Harvard Law 
School. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) (No English publisher as yet.) 
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evidence was countered by a large body of witnesses for the 
defence. On behalf of Sacco these testified to his presence 
in Boston on the day of the murder, while a dozen of 
Vanzetti’s regular customers swore to having bought fish 
rom the fatal afternoon. Of 
greater weight with the jury, apparently, than the evidence 
the the prosecu- 
tion of the most important professional witness—Captain 
Proctor, then head of the State Police and an expert in 
firearms. ‘he district Attorney sought to elicit from him 
the statement that one of the bullets extracted from the 
body of the guard could only have been fired from Sacco’s 
revolver. In an affidavit sworn to after the trial Captain 
Proctor affirmed that before going on to the stand he made 
it clear that ht could not say this. Accordingly the ques- 
tions put to him by the district Attorney were so framed 
as to relieve him of the necessity of giving the direct 
incriminating answer which the prosecution desired. The 
Judge, in his summing-up gave a version of this witness’s 
replies which could not be sustained by Captain Proctor’s 
own careful wording. It is, however, important to note 
that in charging the jury Judge Thayer did not rely on 
the evidence of identification, but rather on the subsequent 
behaviour of the accused, which, he contended, implied 
** consciousness of guilt.”” The defence, on the contrary, 
maintained that the men had not attempted to abscond cr 
to hide, and that no fraction of evidence had connected 
them with the possession of any large sum of money. What- 
ever had seemed suspicious in their conduct, it was argued, 
could be explained in relation to their belief that they were 
being pursued on account of their “‘ radicalism,’’ and that 
as Italian aliens they were in a position of peculiar danger. 
For this belief there was ample justification. The record of 
the cross-examination, for instance, includes one long 
passage in which the prosecuting attorney displayed a 
passionate resolve to prejudice the jury by a ruthless 
inquiry into Sacco’s politica] opinions, and especially of 
the evasion by both men, in 1917, of the conscription law. 
And a sensational series of affidavits, published three 
months ago from journalists and others, contained specific 
accusations of hostility to the accused on the part of the 
Judge. 

The verdict of guilty was brought in on July 14th, 
1921, and then began the long struggle of the defence com- 
mittee for a retrial. The first application was made on 
the basis of exceptions taken to certain of the Judge’s 
rulings during the hearing. It was refused—by Judge 
Thayer. Later, when a mass of fresh evidence had been 
collected by the defence committee, further motions for a 
new trial were submitted. These also were heard before 
Judge Thayer, and rejected by him. Two years after the 
verdict Mr. William G. Thompson, an eminent conservative 
lawyer of Boston, took up the case. He consented to act 
for the defence committee because in his view the action 
of the Court had been gravely at fault. At that time, it 
is understood, he entertained no suspicion of the rightness 
of the verdict, but in due course he came to be wholly 
convinced that the men were innocent. The strongest 
ground for appeal] was believed to lie in the affidavit of 
Captain Proctor with regard to his evidence concerning the 
bullet ; but since the admission of this would have involved 
a decision by the Judge adverse to his own use of the 
Proctor evidence, this application, like its predecessors, was 
dismissed—by Judge Thayer. The defence then succeeded 
in carrying the case to the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
which tribunal could not review the evidence, being able 
only to pronounce upon the legal procedure adopted and 
sanctioned by the Judge. In that procedure the Supreme 
Court found no legal flaw. 
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Finally came an incident that seemed to promise a 
decisive development in favour of the condemned men. A 
young Portuguese named Madeiros, who was confined for 
a while in the same prison with Sacco, and lay under the 
capital sentence, confessed to having been in the Braintree 
crime and asserted that Sacco and Vanzetti were not. His 
affidavits and his examination by the district attorney dis- 
closed that Madeiros had been a member of a gang engaged 
in holding up trains. His story was quite coherent. It 
offered confirmation of the view strongly pressed by the 
defence that the Braintree hold-up must have been the work 
of professional criminals, and, what was more important 
still, it contained a description of the members of his own 
gang which tallied strikingly with testimony given as to 
the appearance of the men seen at Braintree in the bandits’ 
ear. This material was obtained from Madeiros in 1925. 
The defence committee set to work, and based upon it a 
new and impressive application for a retrial. The Judge 
who heard it, four months ago, and who alone dismissed 
it, was Webster Thayer, the one and only Judge concerned 
with the evidence and the hearings from beginning to end. 
To this circumstance there can be no parallel in the modern 
history of criminal procedure; but it is perfectly regular 
under the laws at Massachusetts. Judge Thayer’s con- 
cluding opinion is embodied in a document of 25,000 words 
as to which we may certainly venture cne positive remark, 
namely, that it wiil in future be regarded as a unique 
judicial curiosity. 

In April Sacco and Vanzetti were condemned to death, 
of course by Judge Thayer. The occasion was marked by 
a speech from the dock by Vanzetti—an avowal of innocence 
and an apologia in terms of his social] faith. The execution 
was fixed for this present week of July. In the interval, 
however, the Governor of Massachusetts, responding to the 
protests which had now attained impressive magnitude, 
appointed a special commission of three to review the case. 
They are Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard, 
Dr. Stratton, President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and ex-Judge Grant. Their task could not be 
completed in a few weeks, so that a reprieve for the two 
men was inevitable. Governor Fuller has granted it for 
thirty days, together with a similar reprieve for Madeiros, 
whose execution has been repeatedly postponed. Mean- 
while, the discussion on the case goes on in every part of 
the United States, and the American public, having for the 
most part known nothing of it until the past year, is 
becoming thoroughly informed. One after another the 
important newspapers have published full expository 
articles, while the defence committee, struggling year after 
year against public indifference, national and local preju- 
dice, and a chronic lack of funds, has accomplished a 
remarkable feat of publicity. Two aspects of the con- 
tinuous agitation are deserving of special mention. The 
first is the persistence and devotion of the men and women 
composing the defence committee, organized in and directed 
from Boston; the second is the character and range of the 
demand for a reopening of the case. The lead in this move- 
ment was taken by certain prominent citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, every one of whom stood to lose in social stand- 
ing or in pocket by standing up for the despised Italians. 
As the chorus of protest has swelled, it has caught up 
eminent lawyers and churchmen, the faculties of law 
colleges, leading publicists, while the feeling of the 
aroused public has been revealed in a huge petition to 
Governor Fuller, estimated to contain nearly half a million 
names. In Massachusetts, and especially in Boston, the 


conflict of opinion and feeling is extraordinarily bitter. 
Mr. Bruce Bliven, of the New Repust.ic, notes the fact 
that in several Boston clubs the case has been barred by 
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formal rule as a topic of conversation, and he expresses 
the view that not since the days of slavery before the Civil 
War has an American community been so fiercely riven 
over a public question. This fury of dissent, it seems to 
us, is matter not for lament, but for rejoicing, since it 
reveals in New England a vigorous revival of the sense 
of justice. 


SOCIETY AND THE SUICIDE 


WEEK or two ago a certain Mrs. Keens, aged 
twenty-nine, and living apart from her husband, shot 
herself and her infant daughter in a Marylebone flat. 

A letter which she left for the Coroner, and which was 
partially published in the Times of June 13th, was couched 
in the following terms :— 


se 


I am commiiting suicide because of financial 
troubles from which I see no way out. I am unable any 
longer to earn enough money to support myself and one 
child. . . . I have been in bad health since the birth of 
my last child. ...I take my little girl Sheila with me 
because I am afraid she might be neglected if she is not 
pretty, and I don’t think she is. My husband is fond 
enough of the boy to see that he does all right, and, 
anyway, a boy can always fight his own way in the 
world better than a girl. I have found life terrible and 
men beasts.” 

Now this is not the letter of a maniac, nor of a mental 
defective, nor even of a stupid person; it betrays a cynical 
knowledge of the world, and a capacity for realism sufficient 
to face the implications of that knowledge. A legal mind 
of the more shrivelled type might perhaps find evidence 
of hysteria in the concluding sentence, yet every social 
worker knows that certain aspects of life are terrible and 
that some men are beasts. Was there any adequate reason 
for regarding Mrs. Keens as insane because she came to the 
same conclusion and acted upon it? The West London 
Coroner and his jury appeared to think that there was. 
The woman, said the Coroner, was too introspective; she 
actually marked passages in books which ‘* expressed ideas 
of which she seemed to approve,”’ and then applied them to 
her own case. Those of us who live by reading and writing 
may well ask, if such habits are evidence of mental 
instability, how many of us should be permitted to exist 
outside asylums. The jury, however, believing with the 
majority of juries that a legal fiction is more merciful both 
to society and to the individual than a stark acknowledge- 
ment of the cruelty of life, found that the woman murdered 
her child and committed suicide while ‘* of unsound mind.”’ 

There has lately appeared, in obscure paragraphs and 
in letters printed on the back pages of newspapers, a ques- 
tioning of the social validity of such so-called ‘‘ merciful ”’ 
verdicts. What, after ali, demand these inquirers, is mercy, 
and is it really separable from the intolerable and naked 
truth? In the past the stigma of insanity has apparently 
been less offensive to the bereaved, and less disconcerting 
to the police, than the admission that each man is a respon- 
sible master of the keys of life and of death, which he may 
use according to the dictates of his own conscience. But 
do. we serve either ourselves or the community by this 
insistent pretence that life is so pleasant that a breakdown 
of reason is alone responsible for the most desperate of 
acts? Shall we ever find a sufficient number of disinterested 
explorers to probe and investigate the dark corners of that 
rank-cellared, pest-haunted structure which we call society, 
until we admit that there may be sane and reasonable beings 
who deliberately decide that death is preferable to the 
nauseating conditions of their life? 

No human characteristic is more universal than the 
desire to evade responsibility and then to justify the 
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evasion. Just as ‘* escape into illness ” is a well-known 
psychological refuge from an emotionally exhausting situa- 
tion, so the supposed physical abnormality of others is often 
made an excuse for the refusal to admit that their situation 
is intolerable and should be remedied. Childhood and 
invalidism are generally regarded as states which absolve 
the normal healthy adult from the burdensome obligation 
of intelligent attention to complaint. For generations the 
male belief that the entire female sex was, as Galliani 
described it in his ** Dialogue Sur Les Femmes,’’ naturelle- 
ment faible et malade, formed a convenient excuse for the 
patronizing and contemptuous disregard of feminine discon- 
tents and demands for more freedom and opportunity. 
Even to-day, the comfortable supposition that pregnancy 
temporarily deprives a woman of reason, judgment, and 
commonsense, provides many a husband, and many a law- 
court, with an explanation, which appears to them 
adequate, for the neglect of her expressed desires. 

From similar motives mankind is glad to attribute the ‘ 
suicide’s uncomfortable preference for death to mental un- 
soundness rather than to the poignant misery of his life, 
and, precisely because the actual preference is so discon- 
certing to the majority, to place upon it a legal veto, and 
to burden the individual] with prohibitions surviving from 
an age of violence in which murders were so frequent that 
suicide in addition rendered the detection of the murderer 
a task too complicated for the police. In the official mind 
the taking of human life becomes a taboo, and since this 
taboo is based not upon reason and examination but upon 
tradition, no distinction in the type of death may be per- 
mitted. It is enough that life has been taken; the necessity 
for social recrimination is equally urgent, whether the 
destroyer be the dead man himself or another. 

Social recrimination, when the destroyer has succeeded 
in annihilating himself, takes the form of banishing him 
from the respectable society of the dead, which for some 
unknown reason is considered much more desirable than the 
respectable society of the living. Hence we regard as 
merciful the coroner who passes upon the body of the 
suicide a verdict which implies that he was unfit, when 
alive, to associate with his fellow men. We prefer to think 
of our dead friend as a lunatic, rather than as a sane being 
who decided that life as he lived it was more trouble than 
it was worth. We remain at the same time singularly un- 
perturbed by the paradoxical fact that his status of lunacy 
was acquired owing to the success of his attempt, and that 
his survival would probably have brought him, not medical 
attention as an idiot, but legal punishment as a criminal. A 
superstitious dread of the self-destroyer, inherited from the 
time when suicide was associated with portentous temporal 
and spiritual penalties, and was rendered conspicuous by 
burial at the cross-roads, provides a safe defence against 
those urgent and shattering questions which would destroy 
our peace if once we began to ask ourselves on what account 
a sane person is justified in genuinely desiring deat. 

A judicial system which exhaustively considers all 
possible motives for the murder of another is thus content 
in the case of self-murder with the most cursory examina- 
tion of such motives. A tired and busy coroner, influenced 
by the pathos of the evidence at the inquest or by the 
claims of his next appointment, hastily rules that the 
deceased was of unsound mind or guilty of felo de se. The 
verdict is received in the one instance with pity and in the 
other with horror, and even those most deeply concerned 
seldom trouble to ask themselves why, if the deceased was 
insane, he became so, and why, if he was not, his problems 
should have appeared to him so insoluble that death itself 
was preferable to their prolonged contemplation. 

We even fail to realize that the very insanity which 
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society so readily accepts as a sedative atonement for the 
offence against itself, is frequently but a later stage of the 
first gloomy alternative between death and madness. The 
deliberate suicide often differs from the desperate maniac 
only in choosing a rational departure which will be con- 
demned, instead of waiting for the inevitable violent plunge 
into oblivion which will be condoned. If we would seek 
to prevent both, a detailed examination of the motives of 
those suicides whom it is too late to save is more likely 
to lead to the rescue of civilization’s future victims than 
is the ** merciful *’ verdict. 

Was the cause of uncontrollable nerves or wrecked 
mentality an hereditary trait of some less obvious patho- 
logical type? Then surely cur social physicians may hence- 
forth recommend that, before a man is hurried into battle, 
or burdened with grinding responsibility, or banished to 
lonely and dangerous tropical stations, his medical examina- 
tion may include an inquiry into his ancestral history for 
two or three generations. Or was the original cause some 
matter of remediable physical health, or of poverty, or of 
sudden grief, or of isolation and friendlessness in a crowded 
world which was never so lonely as it is to-day, a world of 
unnecessary waifs and strays, where to be ‘* alone in a 
million ” is a fate ever more general? If we discover to 
which of these classes our successful suicide belonged, we 
need no longer regard him as an unnatural offender from 
whom we are justified in turning away with apprehension 
and loathing unless we can saddle him with the insanity 
which he would have been the first to disclaim. He 
becomes instead the guide to our scientific research into 
the sources of human misery, the signpost indicating a way 
of salvation from the tragedies of commonest experience. 

Vera Brittain. 


AT ST. STEPHEN'S 


‘‘INDEPENDENT” LIBERAL 
PARTY 


(By Our ParRLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


() NCE more I have to write before the great day of 


AN 


the week; that is, the discussion in the House of 

Commons on the Government proposals concerning 
the “‘ Reform ” of the House of Lords. One can learn 
enough, however, from Lobby gossip to realize that, 
although there will be a full dress debate with a!] the great 
guns brought into action; and although it is probable that 
the Government will conceal complete surrender on the 
whole subject ; the scheme suddenly spilt out-by Lord Cave 
and announced by Lord Birkenhead as being destined to 
pass before this present Parliament is over, is as dead as 
any other “* child of stormy dawn.”’ The misbegotten and 
malformed infant has perished almost on the day of its 
birth. 

Unhousell’d, disappointed, unaneled ; 

No reckoning made, but sent to its account 
With all its imperfections on its head.”’ 


I am quite convinced that the Government desires not 
only the accomplishment of this infanticide, but also that 
the whole subject shall gradually slide out of men’s minds. 
It dares not produce any scheme which will alienate its 
followers in this Parliament ; and its followers want nothing 
less than that this question should be raised on the plat- 
forms of controversy when they are fighting desperately for 
their seats at the next General Election. Like Jonah’s 
gourd, a thing which came up in a night and perished in 
a night, ‘* for the which thou hast not laboured nor madest 
it grow ”? (as the Tory back benches say to the Govern- 
ment), these oniy desire that the very memory of its transi- 
tory existence shall vanish; and to return to a world in 
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which the Garvins cease from troubling and the Jixes are at 
rest. 

The wretched Finance Bill, which was supposed to be 
entirely non-controversial and in the introduction of which 
Mr. Winston Churchill, as I heard him, was acclaimed by 
almost all parties in the House, is dragging its slow length 
along without any of the enthusiasm which its author once 
anticipated it would receive. From the tributes to the skill 
of a wizard who had managed to balance the nation’s 
finances without putting another penny on taxation, there 
has arisen a more and more fearful examination of various 
clauses which were scarcely outlined in the first Budget 
Statement. Last week Mr. Churchill had no difficulty in 
disposing of the normal motions for reduction of tea duty ; 
and even translucent pottery failed to excite emotion in a 
House which has become almost completely apathetic, and 
can only be aroused by galvanic shocks into some semblance 
of interest in human affairs. But among the extraordinary 
intricate and complicated clauses concerning the taxes col- 
lected by the Inland Revenue, the wealthy men of this 
country have discovered that they may be compelled to 
pay more Super Tax than they have paid in the past; that 
the Government may interfere with the secrecy and con- 
sequent immunity enjoyed by private companies, and also 
with the various methods by which Super Tax has hitherto 
been evaded. I don’t think anyone imagines that there is 
any moral turpitude in such invasion. I remember Lord 
Oxford once declaring that it was the duty of every citizen 
to evade a tax so long as he could do it without perjury 
or deliberate misrepresentation ; just as it was the duty of 
the Inland Revenue to obtain every farthing it could from 
the subject, under the Acts by which it was allowed to carry 
on its work of extortion. But on Monday, the revolt of 
the Super-T'axed caused considerable annoyance to Mr. 
Winston Churchill; and led as they were by Sir Robert 
Horne and backed by most of the influential Tory news- 
papers, he for once forgot his equanimity and carried on 
This irri- 
tation was not in the least allayed by the fact that Mr. 
Lloyd George came to his support ; and that he was raptur- 
ously cheered in all his defiance against the organized on- 
slaught of the rich by the members of the Labour Party. 
He seemed to see the Jaborious construction leading up to 
Tory Leadership slipping away from him; and with the 
greater part of the wealthy members of his party assailing 
him from behind, and very little support coming from the 
front, appeared to wonder whether, after all, in his rever- 
sion to Toryism he had not put his money on the wrong 
horse. 

He continued to present concession after concession to 
his implacable foes; and they accepted none of them in any 
spirit of gratitude and kindliness. It was quite evident 
that they were angered by his illustrations of how in- 
dividuals were evading the Super Tax under the present 
law ; and were desirous that conditions should prevail under 
which Super Tax should continue to be evaded in the future, 

The Liberal Party has one great advantage in this 
Parliament. The supporters of a Government are not 
allowed completely to express their own minds owing to 
the very fact that they are supporters of a Government. 
Until this week I had never seen a revolt among this com- 
pletely docile, timid, and futile mass of blind voters, who 
seem to shamble into the lobbies in the wake of their 
leaders, without a conscience or an aim. The supporters 
of an official Opposition are allowed greater latitude 
normally, and, if you study political history, you will find 
in many cases that members of the Opposition have spoken 
on opposite sides and gone into different lobbies. The 
present Labour Opposition, however, is bound with iron 
clamps owing to the nature of its constitution; and thus 
its members will tell you in conversation how completely 
they disagree with their leaders, and always vote with them 
when the moment comes. But the Liberal Party, being 


neither the Government nor the official Opposition, goes 
quite cheerfully and contentedly on its own way. And as 
this party contains men of considerable distinction, it is both 
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gratifying and intriguing to see the leaders throwing over 
each other, and even presenting the best arguments for both 
sides, while the Government orators declaim with halting 
accents and Labour with stumbling speech. And you can 
see also, with similar gratification, how the natural ten- 
dency of distinguished ex-Ministers and others finds its 
way into articulate utterance when all barriers are removed. 
For example, last Monday, we had Mr. Walter Runciman, 
representing Big Business, arguing with considerable effect 
in favour of the non-interference of the income-tax authori- 
ties with private companies, and the necessity for such 
private companies being allowed to carry on their own 
work in their own way, and to build up big reserves or 
otherwise maintain their financial security, without the 
unfortunate burden which the super tax might lay upon 
them under this present Bill. A few hours afterwards we 
had Mr. Lloyd George, who does not represent Big Busi- 
ness, but is always on the look-out for the interests of the 
18 million voters who pay no super tax at all rather than 
the 87 thousand who do, arguing against all Mr. Walter 
Runciman’s proposals. Finally, the edifying spectacle was 
presented of Mr. Runciman “ telling ’’ with Sir Leslie 
Scott, one of the plausible Conservative lawyers, against 
the Government in a division, in which the Radical section 
of his party, in conjunction with Labour, either abstained 
or voted with Mr. Churchill against the resistance of great 
wealth to taxation. 

A spectacle even more edifying was presented in the 
House of Lords on the Trade Unions Bill. This Bill] had 
left the elected Chamber with the benediction of Sir John 
Simon, the only Liberal front bench speaker, who really 
made the only articulate defence of it on its third reading 
(the Government speakers being unconvincing or futile), 
and had followed up his defence by a vote in favour of it. 
Such a course must have caused perplexits among the 
Liberals who were fighting by-elections, and who had 
definitely, all of them, whatever section of the party they 
belonged to, made the first plank in their programme the 
opposition to this particular measure. When the Bill 
arrived in the Lords early this week Lord Reading made 
far the bést attack on it which has been made by anyone, 
except by Mr. Lloyd George on its second reading in the 
Commons. He denounced it as ‘* simply repressive in its 
character,’’ with ‘* not one single ray of light for the work- 
ing man in any part of it ’’; as **‘ making a man a criminal 
against his intentions.’? He declared that ‘* I can scarcely 
think your lordships would desire to put the seal of 
criminality upon men with whom you are accustomed, to 
associate, who are the leaders of the largest community in 
the country.’? And finally, ‘‘ I say without hesitation, that 
it is a Bill, which, in the language it uses, is more vague, 
more indefinite, more lacking in precision in respect of the 
crimes which it enacts, and the penalties which follow upon 
them, than any Bill which I have ever seen, or any Act of 
Parliament that I have ever had to construe, either as a 
Law Officer or as a Judge.’’ Faced with so smashing an 
indictment, far more effective than the plucky attempt of 
the eight Labour Lords, by an ex-Lord Chief Justice, 
Ambassador, and Viceroy, which evidently impressed a 
scanty house, Lord Peel could only stammer out in reply 
meaningless platitudes, fortified by lengthy quotations from 
Sir John Simon’s speeches. The Liberal Party in the 
Lords, as a whole, are following Lord Reading on the sub- 
ject, and Lord Grey, whose appearance in the National 
Liberal Club on Tuesday with Mr. Lloyd George pro- 
voked such extraordinary enthusiasm, is voting with the 
overwhelming number of the Party in opposition to the 
Bill. 

Meanwhile, Sir Herbert Samuel is filling up the constitu- 
encies in the country with Liberal candidates who perhaps 
are a little perplexed by questions as to why Liberal leaders 
always vote in opposite lobbies. It is to be hoped that the 
majority successfully steer between the Scylla of Yes and 
the Charybdis of No. The others probably plead that this 
must necessarily happen when the bonds of party ties are 
loosened,. and honest men vote according to their honest 
conviction, an event which, like the recent eclipse of the 
sun, only occurs in some hundreds of years, and therefore 
is a subject of excitement and enthusiasm. 
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FOOD FOR THE SOUL 


7 UTRIMENTUM SPIRITUS ”’ is the inscription 
N wnict has been placed on the Berlin Royal Library 
—an optimistic view which is the exact reverse of 
Longiellow’s reflection that books are ‘ the sepulchres of 
thought.”” The ordinary man and woman do not seem to 
have been readers until the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, about which time the “‘ common reader ” began to 
appear in large numbers. It was not, however, for a cen- 
tury—until 1849—that the State showed any concern as to 
the spiritual nourishment of the ‘* lower orders,’? and the 
Report of the Select Committees of 1849 and 1850 made it 
clear that nothing was done to provide free public libraries 
either as storehouses of food for the soul or burial grounds. 
of the national thought. The Public Library movement 
dates from that year, and what has been accomplished in 
the interval can now be read in the Report of the Public 
Libraries Committee which has just been published (Cmd. 
2868, 6s.). 

The Committee was appointed by the President of the 
Board of Education, Mr. Trevelyan. Its Report bears 
directly upon that important question, books and the 
public, which has been discussed under so many aspects in 
these columns. The Public Libraries are the only caterers 
of spiritual nourishment for those classes whose incomes 
make it impossible for them to buy books at their present 
prices or to belong to the commercial circulating library. 
They have played, and must continue to play, a great part 
in educating our masters. They not only determine whether 
or not books are to be available to the vast mass of the 
population ; they can affect in many ways the reading habit 
in those classes and they must have a profound influence 
upon the book trade, upon the author, the publisher, and 
the bookseller. 

The development of Public Libraries since 1849 has, 
largely owing to Mr. Carnegie, been enormous, but it can- 
not be said to be in every way satisfactory. The Com- 
mittee’s Report shows that an adequate framework for a 
good Public Library system has been made, but much 
remains to be done within the framework. The basis of 
our system is the ‘“‘ library area”? under the Public 
Libraries Acts. In 1911 only 62.5 of the population were 
resident in a library area; in 1921 the figure had risen to 
68.8; to-day it is 96.8. In other words, practically the 


“whole population is resident within a library area. But, 


as the Committee points out, ‘‘ a library area does not 
necessarily provide a library service,’ nor does the existence 
of-a service imply that it is adequate. It is estimated that 
49 urban library areas with a population of nearly 580,000 
have no library service, and that of the population of 
12,000,000 living in county library areas, over 6,000,600 
are still without a library service. This cannot be said to 
be satisfactory, nor does such evidence as is available in- 
dicate that the service is generally adequate. In 1911 the 
population in urban library areas was 22,559,427, the 
volumes in stock 9,414,829, or 43.1 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, and the issues were 48,828,831, or 224 per 100 of 
the population ; in 1924 the population was 24,168,702, the 
stock 12,330,915, or 52 per 100, and the issues 73,729,094, 
or 305 per 100. 

These are not encouraging figures, either absolutely or 
relatively. The urban library service is very much better 
than the county, but even in towns only one book is pro- 
vided for every two of the population. The population in- 
cludes infants and small children, but anyone who has used 

. 
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a public library will know that children form a large number 
of those standing round the issuing counter, and that they 
seem to begin to take spiritual nourishment from the 
** Juvenile ’’ department at an early age. The London 
Library, which caters for a population having the reading 
habit, has between 350,000 and 400,000 volumes, and about 
4,500 subscribers, or about 80 volumes for every one of its 
peculiar population. Of the large areas there are only ten 
which have 100 volumes per 100 of the population, and the 
highest figure among the ten is 150.4 per 100 of the popu- 
lation at Cardiff. Relatively, too, the figures are unsatis- 
factory. Since 1911 issues have increased from 224 to 805, 
but stocks from 43 to 52 per 100 of the population, so that 
the provision of books has not increased proportionately to 
the increase of readers. It is clear that if the population had 
the reading habit, the provision of books in Public Libraries 
would be very inadequate. But there is some evidence in 
this Report that an adequate provision of books by a Public 
Library may itself create the habit of reading. For instance, 
on page 251 statistics are given, in the case of six large 
areas, of the proportions of stocks and issues as between 
non-fiction and fiction. It is significant that the two cases 
in which non-fiction has the highest percentage for volumes 
in stock also show the highest percentage for non-fiction 
under issues. This seems to show that if you provide 
volumes of a particular sort, you will help to create a 
demand for that class of book. 

The inadequacy of our Public Library service is due to 
three causes. First, the expenditure is inadequate. In 
1924 the expenditure on urban libraries was under 
£1,200,000, or 1s. per caput, on county libraries £15,000, 
or 9d. per caput. Second, organization is inadequate, par- 
ticularly co-operative organization. Thirdly, the reading 
habit is absent. These three causes all operate most effec- 
tively against the provision of serious books and books 
required by the scholar and student. The recommenda- 
tions of the Committee do not attempt to grapple with any 
but the second cause, and even there the proposals are 
not very drastic. The development of the Central Library 
for Students to serve as a bureau of exchange for all 
libraries and the outline of a national scheme of co-opera- 
tion recommended for adoption by library authorities are 
the most important proposals in the Report. 

The reasons for the tentative and modest nature of 
the Committee’s proposals are obvious. We are living in 
times and enjoy a Government which do not invite any 
large and imaginative scheme, capable of doing something 
for what is called in the Report ** the cultural education of 
the adult.” Nevertheless, in the Public Libraries are 
immense possibilities for cultural education of the com- 
munity—nutrimentum spiritus. The achievement of those 
possibilities depends upon the nature of the Public Library 
system. It must, as the Committee say, be highly 
organized, for without co-operation an adequate provision 
of books for the whole population would be impossible. It 
must be adequately endowed. But there is a third require- 
ment the importance of which is not perhaps realized. It 
would need to be administered by people who believed that 
they were providing ‘‘ food for the soul,”’ and that it was 
a patriotic duty to get as many people as possible to accept 
nourishment. When a public authority begins to ask us to 
join the Public Library, as we are now asked to join the 
R.A.F. or buy British goods, we shall know that “ cultural 
education of the adult ” is being taken seriously. If that 


time ever comes, a good many of the problems of the book 
industry will solve themselves. 


cf 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


ORD LINCOLNSHIRE performed one more service to 

the Liberal Party when he arranged, as perhaps he 

only could have done, to get together a platform of all 
the leaders—for Lord Oxford was there in spirit—at the 
National Liberal Club. Everyone said that it was like the 
old times come back to see Lord Grey and Mr. Lloyd 
George side by side again—and why on earth not? As 
Mr. Lloyd George remarked, if anything of the kind was 
needed, this House of Lords “* reform ” scheme is hot 
enough to weld the Liberal Party into one solid unit. It 
was a first-rate meeting, at which an extraordinary number 
of good points were packed into an hour of short speeches. 
There was Mr. Lloyd George—looking far more rosy and 
vigorous than his portrait on the wall opposite—giving us a 
quite perfect little specimen of his democratic good sense, 
enlivened with those lightning flashes of humorous insight 
of which he alone has the secret. There was Lord Grey 
flowing on in that style at once conversational and solid, 
thinking as he went, and impressing everyone as usual with 
the sense of character behind the casual but eminently 
cogent phrases. ‘‘Sir Herbert,” concise and precise, neatly 
tapping nails into the coffin of the corpse, and to wind up 
the entertainment, Mr. Birrell (whom the packed room 
insisted on hearing) delighting everybody with his bluff 
and pointed derision for the stupidity of the thing—a speech 
the irony of which consisted in a semi-serious defence of the 
House of Lords as it is, and as apparently it will remain 
for some time. 

7 _ * 

In London, at all events, few of us are likely to form 
a false estimate of the importance of anything said by Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks. We know him, and have a certain 
affection for a man so amiable and guileless—such a good 
fellow. Least of all do we make the blunder of thinking 
that he represents the Cabinet’s policy by the primitive 
expression of his feelings about Russia. I think it may be 
well to send a word of warning abroad not to take him too 
seriously. The other day, with the comic solemnity we 
know so well, he ‘* thought the time was approaching when 
many of the nations of the world would come to the con- 
clusion that Communism in its extreme form was an enemy 
of mankind . . . he was not sure but that all the nations 
of the world in the near future would have to combine to 
stamp out a form of belief and propaganda which was,”’ 
&c. What is a joke to London, may be death to some- 
one in Moscow. The inflamed imagination of the 
Government there may easily see in this indiscretion a 
serious confirmation of their crazy belief in an impending 
war coalition against Russia. Sir William has in any case 
presented Moscow with a fine tit-bit of propaganda. Let 
me contrast with this stuff a glimpse of the realities of the 
ease which I obtained the other day from a talk with a 
man from Aberdeen. In Scotland the Russian question is 
in the business sense a matter of herrings—not the Home 
Secretary’s metaphorical red ones. The Scottish fisheries 
used to send to Russia a million barrels of herrings in the 
year. The Russians want the herrings; the Scots are 
desperately anxious to sell them; nothing can be done 
owing to the old trouble of credits. The breach with Russia 
has, of course, doubled the money difficulty. I am told 
that some enterprising Polish financiers are trying to take 
over the job which should have been the job of our banks, 
and are trying to get permission to act as intermediaries. 
The rhetoric of ‘* Jix ” is a poor substitute for a business 
deal in herrings. 

+ * * 

The protest against the “‘ flaunting of luxury ” made by 

the President of the N.U.R. at the Conference is common 
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form at Labour meetings. It is not necessarily to be con- 
temptuously dismissed for that reason. I think all com- 
petent observers of London life would agree that the dis- 
play of wealth and the profusion of spending on pleasure 
have greatly increased since the war. Every kind of 
pleasure crowd has greatly increased. It is only fair to 
add that the display is largely due to the enormous rise in 
London’s prestige as the pleasure centre of the world. A 
great deal of the feverish anxiety to spend and to see 
money spent is that of rich men from all over the world 
who nowadays find the attractions of London in the season 
superior to the former ‘‘ draw ” of Paris. As to women’s 
dress, the difference between the dress of the rich and that 
of the poor was never so slight in appearance, and I should 
imagine in cost also. 
Mr. Dobbie that the newspaper advertisement of all this 
show is apt to convey a distorted impression of the real 
facts of the national case, abroad and at home as well. 
Seen from the angle of one of our army of permanent 
unemployed the glittering social fagade is not impressive— 
may be indeed the source of inarticulate but real discontent. 
From that point of view. it matters little that the money 
of foreign sightseers pours into the country and the luxury 
trades flourish. It may be quite true that economically 
the thing does not matter much: it does matter in the 
region where the have-nots make their silent comparisons. 
* * * 

The late James White went out of life in a final blaze 
of publicity. As I write, sensational newspapers are still 
lamenting, in their fashion, the man whose career was one 
long ‘‘ sensation.”” A Sunday journal conveyed to the 
world a curious article which, we are told, was written by 
the broken financier ‘‘ on the threshold of eternity.” If 
the journal had invented this strange outburst, which is 
inconceivable, it could not have supplied the public with 
a more marketable mixture of melodramatic morality and 
hectic sentiment. It seems a pity that the unfortunate 
man never thought of retrieving his fortunes by expensive 
journalism. The life of James White suggests some dis- 
quieting thoughts. Here was a man who by his dexterity 
in the handling of imaginary values amassed and got rid 
of huge fortunes. He made nothing, in himself he was 
nothing, but he was able to wax fat and flourish by his 
gambler’s luck and skill, until, after escaping many a 
disaster, he at last lost his nerve at a crisis and made away 
with himself. I have read nothing more instructive, nor 
more painful, for a long time than the account given with 
brutal frankness by a rival financier of the last struggle 
in which White came to grief. One had a vision of tigers 
fighting to the death in the jungle of the City. It is brought 
home to one that Society as now constituted is completely 
helpless against the bandits of finance, carrying on their 
forays and intertribal warfare, within the limits of the law. 
So long as the supreme prizes go to the gambler who is 
ready to stake everything on the throw, who can be sur- 
prised at the eminence of “ Jimmy ” White, who was sur- 
rounded, while his luck lasted, by flatterers and parasites, 
and hymned by admiring adulation of the Press? The 
edifice of his wealth was glittering, but it was without sub- 
_stance, and a touch ruined all. 

* * * 

The commemoration in the same week of William 
Blake and William the Conqueror is an oddity that pro- 
vokes one to ironic comment. 
former in formal eulogy could do justice to both heroes, 
and happily the celebrations are divided by the useful dis- 
tance between St. Paul’s Cathedral and Falaise. William 
the Conqueror as the theme for Anglo-French entente 
eloquence is a matter which loses its incongruity only 
through the softening influence of historical remoteness. 
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At the same time, I can agree with, 


Only a very nimble per-. 
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In his time William’s favourite material for cementing 
friendship was blood, and plenty of it. He was in truth a 
particularly ruthless and efficient oppressor, and the English 
historian who devoted himself to his career with the greatest 
devotion, could only qualify that verdict with an appeal, 
so to speak, from the dock. It is interesting to note as a 
refreshing departure from the conventional smoothness 
characteristic of celebrations that a great newspaper, 
famous for its love of liberty, has laid the emphasis, not 
upon the unquestioned political benefits of the Norman Con- 
quest, but upon the sufferings, uncommemorated and 
guessed at, of the sacrificed Saxon villagers. It is beyond 
all the others a French historian, Augustin Thierry, who 
has treated the Norman Conquest as a tragedy of 
violated national liberty. One apologizes to the strange 
shade of Blake, the visionary apostle of love, for bringing it 
into momentary neighbourhood to the shade of the apostle 
of frightfulness, It is well that he should have his memorial 
at last in London. Blake was wont to meet Saint Paul 
walking in Piccadilly; once on Peckham Rye, as a child, 
he saw a tree full of angels. Poor and despised in his life, 
he is now secure in that **‘ Kingdom of Heaven ” of the 
artists of which he spoke. Now that he has been dead a 
hundred years, room can be found for the author of ‘‘ The 
Everlasting Gospel’? in a Christian Church. This is a 
sign of progress. 
* * * 

On Monday afternoon I found myself, a forlorn low- 
brow, in the audience at the annual meeting of the new 
Institute of Philosophical Studies. Never did I so bitterly 
deplore a neglected education in metaphysics. I can only 
sketch the impressions of an ignoramus. It was certainly 
an extraordinary ‘‘ ordinary ’”? meeting. Everyone knows 
the kind of detailed platitude delivered by most movers 
of the adoption of reports. In this case the mover, Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse, soared abruptly from the business details 
into a disquisition delimiting the frontiers of science and 
philosophy, packed with (to me) difficult thought, and 
delivered at such speed that the shorthand writer panted 
after him in vain. There followed a comic descent in the 
form of an inquisitorial member who showed an unphilo- 
sophical querulousness about an item in the accounts. 
Lord Balfour at length suppressed or rather postponed him 
by a show of intimidating politeness. Then Lord Balfour 
held us all silently awed while in that grave, rich voice, 
and with his air of slowly fitting words to his labouring 
thought, he tentatively raised philosophic doubts about the 
validity of scientific knowledge. It was a wonderful per- 
formance. The most impressive of our Elder Statesmen, 
still happily in full mental vigour and with all the look of 


splendid health, was in excellent form. He seemed more 


at home in that tenuous atmosphere of abstractions than 
I ever knew him to be in the thick and perplexed air of 
party politics. There was no need for him to come to any 
conclusion, and he elaborately omitted to do so. He hinted 
a fault in the armoury of science, and hesitated dislike of 
the extreme scientific claims. Dimly in my ignorance I 
could surmise that he was gingerly approaching a position 
that would involve the most profound scepticism about 
the reality of our knowledge of anything. 
* * * 


Is there any precedent for foreigners subscribing to 
raise a war memorial to the fallen of another country? 
This is what has happened in America, for Americans of 
Scottish descent are paying for the memorial which, after 
the customary wrangle over the site of memorials in Edin- 
burgh, is to be placed in Princes Street Gardens. I believe 
this event—I am open to correction—is what the cover 
of a literary paper I saw the other day describes as ** most 
unique.’’ The story is curious. Prince Charlie’s Flora 
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Macdonald settled in Carolina and there is a Flora Mac- 
donald College for Girls there. Cameron of Lochiel, or 
more familiarly Lochiel—he raised a regiment in the war— 
went there and made a speech, and his visit roused so 
much interest that this excellent scheme of a memorial to 
Scots soldiers given by Americans of Scottish descent came 
to birth. The Memorial—a bronze frieze in an architec- 
tural setting with the bronze figure of a seated Highlander 
on a pedestal in front—is by Mr. Tait Mackenzie, the 
Canadian sculptor, whose exhibition at the Fine Art 
Society’s Gallery is attracting the athletic as well as the 
artistic public. 
Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
BIRTH CONTROL 


Sir,—I am very glad to see that two of your correspon- 
dents have already replied to the Rev. Desmond Morse- 
Boycott’s extraordinary dictum: ‘‘ Nothing artificial ever 
pays in the long run.”’ It is curious that a person who, to 
judge by the genera! style of his letter is a man of education, 
should have failed to realize that the progress of mankind 
depends on man’s victories over nature. But if human 
beings are to maintain the low standards of natural man 
so far as procreation is concerned, the result will be, as in 
India and China, the continuance of vast populations living 
ever on the verge of starvation. As John Stuart Mill well 
put this point :— 

‘‘ The triumphs of science over the powers of nature can 
never become the means of improving and elevating the 
universal lot, until, in addition to just institutions, the 
increase of mankind shall come under the deliberate 
guidance of judicious foresight.” 

To this judicious foresight aided by scientific methods of 
birth-control Mr. Morse-Boycott objects on the ground that it 
permits ‘‘ sexual pleasure without that fulfilment which 
alone can sanctify it.” Yet the Bible says, in the words of 
St. Paul (see I. Corinthians, ch. 7), that husbands and wives 
are to provide this pleasure for one another for its own 
sake. St. Paul nowhere says that people are to marry in 
order to beget offspring; he says they are to marry to 
‘* avoid fornication,’’ and he expressiy adds it is ‘‘ better 
to marry than to burn.”’ Either the Rev. Desmond Morse- 
Bovcott has overlooked this direct teaching of the Scriptures 
or he has adopted a creed of his own in defiance of what the 
Bible lays down. 

The sexual relationship is an essential part of happy 
married life ; to confine it to occasions—once perhaps in two 
or three years—when a baby is desired is humanly impos- 
sible. Happily in comparatively recent years methods have 
been discovered which enable the woman, without injury to 
herself or to her husband, to prevent unwanted prégnancies. 
By using these methods, not only does she save herself from 
the physical risks and suffering of too-frequent confinements, 
but if she is poor she saves her husband and herself from 
increased poverty, and she secures a better chance of a 
healthy and happy life for those children that are deliber- 
ately brought into the world. 

It was on these grounds that I appealed to your readers 
for financial help. The misery that is inflicted on the poorer 
classes by the accidental production of unwanted children 
can hardly be exaggerated. Many hundreds of thousands of 
people who might be living in reasonable comfort have been 
dragged down to squalid poverty because, through lack of 
knowledge, they have been condemned to bring into the 
world children that they do not want. Surely it is the duty of 
all of us to do what we can to prevent this multiplication of 
misery. The letters received at the birth-control centres, on 
whose behalf I appealed, show how greatly the information 
there given by qualified doctors is appreciated by the women 
who receive it. The women pay what they can, but most 
of them are so poor that they can afford very little. If the 
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work is to expand, the public must help with generous sub- 
scriptions. Those who give money to this work will not only 
be saving individual women from needless misery, but will 
be helping to reduce the volume of poverty throughout the 
kingdom and to raise the general standard of national 
health. A detailed report will be sent to al! subscribers.— 


Yours, &c., HAROLD Cox, 


Hon. Treasurer of the Society for the: 
Proviz.on of Birth Control Clinics. 
6, Raymond Buildings, ‘.ray’s Inn, W.C.1. 


Si1r,—I can reply only tc one of the two letters published 
in your last issue in answer to mine, in which 1 deplored 
the appeal made by Mr. Harold Cox for funds for the main- 
tenance and extension of birth-control clinics. I use the 
word * birth-control *’ under protest, however, as, in my 
cpinion, the correct phrase is ‘“‘ birth prevention.” 

The letter to which I can vouchsafe no reply is from 
‘A. M. Azed,’’ in which the vials of sarcasm are emptied: 
over a third person who has nothing to do with this corre- 
spondence, namely, the Vicar of St. Mary’s, Somers Town, 
who, I believe, has been put to some inconvenience in the 
matter, and to whom an apology is certainly due. I am 
not the vicar, but the senior assistant priest. Correspon- 
dents and responsible papers should be at pains to verify 
such points as these. But perhaps it is assumed that only" 
vicars have the temerity to write in the Press! By the way, 
vicars live in vicarages, not rectories, as your correspondent. 
assumes. This in point of fact. 

The second letter, from Senex, is answerable. 

1. When I said that ** nothing artificial ever pays in the 
long run,” I meant it in a sense which intelligent persons. 
would understand. I am in as much need of roads and 
bridges as your correspondent. I meant, and mean, that 
an attempt to interfere with the natural course of such a 
sacred, intimate thing as child-bearing is artificial in much 
the same way as prohibition in America is artificial. A. 
better word would have been ‘‘ unnatural.’’ Prohibition is. 
unnatural and leads to personal rebellion. Birth-control is. 
unnatural. Restrictions mechanically imposed are, in my 
view, bound to have a harmful result upon the physical 
and moral being. That is the sense in which I use the word: 
‘* artificial,’”’ and in which I trust it will be understood. 

2. ‘‘ Is not the institution of marriage itself an attempt: 
at birth-control?’ Exactly. Thereby it differs from birth-- 
prevention. 

3. *‘ Is monogamy strictly ‘ natural’ at all times and in 
all places? ’’ The customs of man and the sanctions of 
religion have established monogamy. The Catholic Church 
has, by her institutions, made the marriage of one man to 
one woman a supernatural thing. Enough has been said in 
the Press of late on this matter in connection with the 
suggested ‘‘ compassionate ’’ marriages in America. 

4. When I said that indulgence in sexual pleasure should 
not be without that fulfilment which alone can sanctify it, Ii 
meant that general fulfilment which is attained by the right: 
use of holy marriage. Christian morality does not condemn. 
intercourse after conception has taken place; nor if con- 
ception is uncertain or even unlikely. A ‘‘ barren’? woman 
of fifty might conceivably have a child after all. 

5. What the Church does, by her moral standards, brand 
as sin is birth-prevention, per se. Hard cases there must be, 
and are. In maintaining her rigid attitude, in spite of hard 
cases, the Church alone holds up unflinchingly the standard 
of purity and self-restraint which the world so bitterly hates, 
and the presence of which it would avoid if it possibly could. 
—Yours, &c., DESMOND Morse-Boycort. 
St. Mary’s, Somers Town. 


[We greatly regret that our correspondent ‘‘ A. M. Azed,’” 
misled, presumably, by the way in which Mr. Morse-Boycott 
had dated his letter, should have referred to him wrongly 
as ‘‘ the Vicar’’ ; and we tender our apologies to the Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Somers Town, for any annoyance which the- 
confusion may have caused him.—Ep., NaTION.] 
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CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 


S1r,—I would like to offer a final remark on the letters 
of Mr. Coulton and Mr. Poynter in your issue of June 25th, 
since, though they boggle a little at my last letter, they still 
appear unsatisfied. 

The Catholic Church most jealously guards her sacra- 
ments. One of her enemies’ weapons (against the sacra- 
ments) is that of ‘‘ intention,’ and against this weapon the 
Church has issued decrees. One of these decrees Mr. Poyn- 
ter quotes, and he is sure that I am a heretic. And I ask, 
was there ever a greater delusion? Common sense, apart 
from Catholic belief, plainly shows that the decree was 
issued solely against those who would cast doubt on the 
sacraments. Who, then, is the heretic? 

Mr. Poynter declares that ‘‘ worthiness of the minis- 
ter’ refers ‘‘ to sin, not theological intention,’’ but it would 
be obviously a sin of sacrilege to have an “ intention ’’ other 
than the intention of the Church (even if it were possible to 
do any such thing) ; and Mr. Coulton, when he speaks of 
‘*a blameless minister,’’ makes, like Mr. Poynter, the same 
vital blunder. 

Mr. Coulton towers majestically above the whole busi- 
mess. He brushes the latest dilemma aside with a gratuitous 
lecture on Catholic philosophy, and he is rather prone to 
gibe. Neither his philosophy nor his altitude is worthy of 
his undoubted gifts. 

I think one might without offence sum up the contro- 
versy by saying: Mr. Poynter discovered a mare’s nest, 
Mr. Coulton recognized one. 

With sincere thanks for the courtesy of your columns.— 


Yours, &c., F. J. GoRMAN. 
‘* Dromore,’’ Athelstan Road, Worthing. 
June 25th, 1927. 


THE NEW REGENT STREET 


S1r,—Not being in any way an expert in architecture, I 
feel a certain diffidence to address you on the subject of 
‘The New Regent Street,” about which Mr. A. Trystan 
Edwards writes in your issue of yesterday. But I come from 
a country where architecture is a living art. I am very fond 
of the manifestations of that movement ; on every visit to 
Holland some new building or some new town quarter gives 
me profound joy. At the same time, having lived in England 
now for a number of years, I cannot maintain an attitude 
of indifference towards the achievements of English archi- 
tecture, and such a one as the new Regent Street saddens 
me inexpressibly. In short, I feel I cannot keep silent when 
the subject is discussed in such a way as your contributor 
‘discusses it. 


For to my mind that is the way to render the situation - 


absolutely hopeless. Mr. Edwards makes it quite plain that 
the new Regent Street does not sadden him any less than 
it does me. Yet he invites his readers ‘‘ to accept it as an 
accomplished fact and find pleasure in discovering and pro- 
claiming to others such virtues as it possesses.’’ No doubt 
these virtues are considerable, and no doubt, too, there is 
nothing ‘‘ dishonourable ’’ in a determination to make the 
best of a bad job. 

But if a change is to come, surely the first thing is to 
educate public opinion up to an attitude of revolt. Acquies- 
cence will prove deadening. Great things can spring only 
from a movement sweeping along amid criticism and strife. 
The false principles underlying the present architectural 
fashions will have to be ruthlessly exposed. Mr. Edwards 
imagines ambitious designers even now working on models 
for a third Regent Street. Is he helping them by writing so 
calmly and detachedly about the ‘‘ accomplished Gallicism,”’ 
about the ‘‘ alternately French, German, or American” 
character of the present concoction, features which, if we are 
to believe him, are no more than the natural ‘ penalty 
we pay for our cosmopolitan education °’? 

Where is his British pride! Is it not the beginning of all 
wisdom to realize that art must be self-expression? It is 
because architecture in this country is still content to live 
on repetition and imitation that the great opportunity of 
Regent Street has been wasted. If I should like to draw the 
attention of British architects to Holland it is not because 
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I think they would improve matters by substituting an 
imitation-Dutch style for an imitation- ‘‘ French, German, or 
American ”’ one. But they might be stimulated by the 
spectacle of an architectural movement which has belief in 
itself, and which, even at the risk of appearing eccentric, 
dares to try new forms of expression for the needs of a new 
time.—Yours, &c., P. GEYL. 
July 3rd, 1927. 


‘ESSAYS ON WORDSWORTH ” 


Sir,—If ‘‘ J.M.K.’’ will think a moment he will see that 
there is nothing irrelevant in putting forward a view of 
Wordsworth when one is reviewing a book of essays on 
William and Dorothy. If ‘‘J.M.K.’’ were familiar with 
modern French poetry he would see the point I was making: 
i.e., that no one’s taste can be absolutely universal, and that, 
when one is intensely interested in one school of art, the 
works of opposite schools ‘‘ recede.’’ (There is no reason 
why they should not advance again.) The analogy I gave, 
Turner and Vlaminck, ought to have made my meaning 
clear. ‘‘J.M.K.’’ is angry because I express my own im- 
pressions. But in literature and art there is (fortunately) 
no gold standard. In criticism ériger en lois ses impressions 
personelles, c’est le grand effort dun homme sil est sincére. 
No doubt, to some people a man who is sincere is ‘* an ass.”’ 

These remarks also answer Mr. Walpole ; but his good 
manners must not be confounded with ‘‘ J.M.K.’s ’’ boorish- 
ness. I believe that Mr. Walpole will agree that THE NATION 
‘“ stands for’ the free and frank expression of opinion. In 
this case he has expressed his opinion, and I have expressed 
mine. Whether either will influence those of third parties is 
a question for provincial guardians or tutelary observators. 
—Yours, &c., RICHARD ALDINGTON. 

July 5th, 1927. 


LAWYERS IN THE COMMONS 


Str,—Your Parliamentary Correspondent’s observation, 
in your issue of June 25th, that ‘‘ lawyers appear to be as 
much welcome in the House of Lords as they are despised 
and hated in the House of Commons,”’ is really not kind to 
Lord Oxford, Mr. Lloyd George, Sir John Simon, Lord 
Reading and Lord Haldane—to name no other lawyers for 
whom the House of Commons managed to conceal its loath- 
ing when thev sat on the Liberal Front Bench in recent 
years.—Yours, &c., E. C. B. 


CHARM 
By FRANCIS HACKETT. 


T four you can leave the thick rush and vulgarity of 
A oxtora Street, push down through the tight streets 

of Soho, cross Piccadilly Circus, and catch a ’bus for 
Victoria. At Victoria you find a railway station not un- 
American, with freight ‘* elevators ”’ on the platforms quite 
like the Pennsylvania or Grand Central. You join the 
crowd that pours into the suburban trains for Kent and 
Surrey, and are lucky if you get a seat. 

At five you can be walking in the wide and lonely 
pastures of Kent, not a living soul in sight, and no dwelling 
to be seen that is not at least two hundred years of age. 
The roads are paved for motors, and motors sometimes pass 
you, but the men you meet are rural to the bone. The 
labourers wear corduroy breeches hitched at the knees. The 
farm-hands clump in heavy winter boots. The wagoner 
marches with his long whip at the head of his team, and 
his horses ponderously proceed in tandem, mighty in their 
movements, the first gay with a red ribbon, the second 
with yellow and orange. That wagon is of an ancient curve, 
graceful as a boat or a chariot. The tradition of making it 
is hundreds of years v'd. 

You leave the road, crossing a stile that might have 
been built for a regiment. You strike across the clayey 
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fields. The Eden river comes in your way, and you follow 
its docile curves. It leads you to a roofed-in causeway, 
against an ancient mill. The pointed roof of a hop-kiln, the 
red tiles of a farm-house, the long slope of a shed, break 
the country skyline. This settlement is as empty as a 
churchyard, but even in the drooping light of evening you 
fee] the touch of man. A yew tree flourishes by the build- 
ings, blackly bold, and a dog as venerable as the yew tree 
tries to recall the art of barking, as he sees an unheard-of 
stranger coming through the yard. In an open out-house 
there is a lantern, and voices gentle and laconic. By a 
roadside duck-pond you skirt your way. 

London is a mere rumour in this Kent. The town lies 
to the north, under a swipe of cloud. But though the air- 
man who flies in the morning came from there ten minutes 
ago, there are dozens of families on the border of Kent and 
Surrey for whom London scarcely exists. In the side lanes, 
where the bend in the road affords a bit of grazing, a tribe 
of gypsies will stay encamped through winter, their ponies 
picking up a living like themselves. They number perhaps 
twenty or twenty-five, fifteen being children, their clothes- 
line fifty yards of rags. They make over old cans or 
collect rabbit skins for London or glean advantage nimbly 
here and there. They hover on the edge of different coun- 
ties. They are untamed and tameless, Eastern as the dawn 
itself. They beg in a tired sing-song, despising their victim. 

For me, walking around by Dwelly Farm, or coming 
home by Delaware Farm, knowing no one, having no per- 
sonal ties or memories, it has a singular attraction, yes, a 
charm. In walking from Tuxedo to Lenox, Mass., a 
few years ago, there were glimpses and interludes of this 
experience, moments of elation, but here, taking the 
country just as chance comes with it, the charm is thick, 
rich, certain. The curtain of a winter day may drop on 
everything, ugly as the gray dust cloths on the counters of 
a shop, and it may seem as if beauty were forever extin- 
guished—within an hour, the gray cloth flutters in the wind, 
and the scene is alive with colour, purple in the hedges, 
dewy greens, a yellow that only Van Gogh could forcibly 
anchor in paint, and colour flying in the air on a hundred 
wings. 

Here in Kent, in a cottage occupied by a witch within 
living memory, I write these lines. And as I write, steeped 
in charm, my feet are cold. Yes, delightful as it is and 
infinitely rural as it is, the Elizabethan cottage of Kent was 
designed for hearty men and women who did something 
more blood-stirring than drive a pen. The starlings are 
whistling outside the window. Around that window of 
leaded panes and chintz curtains the ivy trails itself en- 
chantingly. On the hearth, in the inglenook (what is an 
ingle?), the fire leaps happily in front of the iron plate 
which, I am sure, has some delightful fancy name. The 
fire leaps happily, and, ten feet away, the Lawson stove 
is burning up its considerable share of six pounds’ gas a 
month. And still I suffer. My feet are still cold. 

That is the malicious humour of one’s degenerate urban 
past. It ruins you for the simplicity which has all the 
charm. 

Nothing could be more charming than this Elizabethan 
cottage. A Bliithner piano may invade one room, but the 
room remains as time has moulded it, smooth and polished 
like the handle of a plough. On the rafters which support 
the low ceiling one can see the bite of the axe, and the two 
stout timbers which stand as posts to hold up the cross-beam 
are themselves as rude as a tree. The walls are simple 
white, and, with the genius which the English have, this 
cottage has been made sophisticated without losing its 
simplicity. Its armchairs in chintz look vastly comfort- 
able, but deny expense. Its brick floors peep bright 
and clean from under the thick, cheerful carpet. What 
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could be more in keeping than the long, low window, look- 
ing out on the garden? And what could be pleasanter than 
the dining-room with its brasses and Italian pottery, its 
rush mats, its low sideboard, its big oak table? 

The old doors have been kept, doors so low upstairs 
that you must bend double to enter them. When you first 
come to the house, you are certain to bump your head a 
dozen times, until an “ instinct ”’ tells you when to duck 
and save your head. Nothing has been modernized, in the 
bad sense, in this rambling house. One of the three cot- 
tages which have been joined together has had a bathroom 
added, and the gas-stove and the larder and the kitchen- 
cabinet are not exactly Elizabethan. But outside you have 
warm brick walls under the creepers, and half-timbering, 
telling no story of bathroom or gas-stoves. 

One’s feet may be cold in the day time, and at night 
one’s back may turn to ice. Cold drips from the midnight 
stars. The chill of centuries seems to penetrate these walls, 
and to creep out in the shadowy morning. When the sun 
rises, blowing on his fingers, he has to work for hours 
to get up his circulation. The belief that this planet is 
going to end as an ice-box is very easy to hold in Eliza- 
bethan Kent. 

Yet you can’t, you mustn’t, complain. If there was 
no discomfort, this place would be packed like Scarsdale 
or thronged like Orange, and bungalows would fall all over 
themselves hustling back to nature, happy with electric 
light and steam heat. It is a law that nothing can be done 
easily without being overdone. If Edenbridge, twenty-five 
miles from Westminster, became so dazzlingly modern as 
to have electric light, some “ realtor *” would buy up this 
cottage, slick it up, and give it younger brothers. Golf- 
links would evolve themselves. Express trains would come, 
and goods delivered from Selfridge’s, Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. Then Edenbridge would have everything 
except its charm. The better the young architectural fac- 
tories turned out Tudor cottages, the quicker the charm 
would fly. 

For it is not true that in England, so rich in lovely 
houses, there is a security of charm. The whole method of 
life, to be sure, is more conservative and more insinuating 
than in America, and a large number of knowing persons 
have managed to wed central heating and Tudor style. But 
Tudor or Queen Anne or Georgian are not secure. The 
person who asks enjoyment for the eye, and pleasure in his 
surroundings, has his own fight with ugliness at every turn. 

London is full of ugliness, an ugliness that is ever ready 
to devour the cherished and the charmed. It may be felt 
that modern architecture has failed in Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Boston. It has not succeeded in London. The 
fact that the Admiralty and War Office could be erected is 
a sign that there is no immunity for London. But it 
is not only the Albert Memorials, the pompous public 
buildings of the Victorian age which beset modern England, 
it is the withering ugliness of private houses built by men 
to whom building is no art. One calls them “ private,” 
but they come in endless links of sameness, like sausages, 
each a mere item in a contractor’s estimate. These human 
hutments have multiplied themselves as if Morris and 
Ruskin had never opened their mouths. To say that Eng- 
land has incomparable cottages is no less true than to say 
that the Colonial house of New England is as pure a delight 
as one of Poe’s best lyrics. But what does that mean in 


South Chicago or in Brixton? The ‘* mystery of iniquity ” 
does not depart. 

One can only reflect that the germ of beauty is a living 
germ, and transmitted only with love. The modern Ameri- 
can city is no longer the loveless, sterile site of 1dustrial 
Its architects iiave breathed into 
It may be said, H. G. 


pomp and pretension. 
their creations, and beauty lives. 
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Wells indeed has said, that ‘‘ artistic productions, untike 
philosophical thought and scientific discovery, are the 
ornaments and expression rather than the creative sub- 
stance of history *’; but if beautiful things are not germinal, 
and from their creative substance making new history, then 
is man merely a clever conjuror who “* produces ”’ such 
ornaments and expression out of his top-hat? 

The charm of the incomparable English cottage is the 
charm of things fashioned and flexed by men who really 
knew themselves. These houses were not thought out by 
bright young men. They started a long while ago, and 
grew up with the country. They have earned their intimacy 
with the landscape. And, I think one may say, they would 
not be possible in Kent to-day. The economist asks, What 
business has Kent to raise nothing but cattle, twenty-five 
miles from London? What business has Kent to raise 
peasants, in the twentieth century, and to have villages 
with village-minds? That is a mystery for economists to 
solve. The great cry in England is, Emigrate. It is an 
interesting cry in a country that cannot afford to dig or 
ship its rich yield of potatoes for the market, but, because 
profit is not in them, must spade them under. It is for 
economists to explain these anomalies, but one must admit 
that Kent to-day is not the scene of a rural civilization. 
It is a memory, not a hope. 

Yet, so potent is beauty, the memory lives. The men 
of Kent who built these farms, raised these kilns, planted 
and tended these oaks, were men who realized themselves. 
Only out of their amplitude of nature could such style and 
redolence have come. To walk in their country is to feel 
what men can do who know themselves and love their 
medium. And, if you supply yourself with a tin foot- 
warmer and woollen underwear, you can enjoy that beauty 
indoors even in winter and black frost. 


ECLIPSE MADNESS 
HROUGHOUT the wintry June week-end we tramped 


over moors swept by rain and hail storms, where an 

occasional patch of errant sunlight struggled between 
clouds to touch a distant range. Whether we met a yokel 
in the village or a weathered farmer on the moors, the 
word “ eclipse ’? was the Hail and Farewell of every con- 
versation. Yorkshire was obviously proud of its pheno- 
menon; it had taken the eclipse under its wing. 

Our grey stone farmhouse stood in solitude on a rising 
height above the Wharfedale valley. At night the wind 
went howling round its corners, over the bare moor; you 
could hear the sheep bleating and the cows making per- 
functory remarks. By day, our landlady’s five children 
appeared erratically and receded ; various heights and ages, 
yet all alike glum-faced and a little shy. 

But they began to smile on Tuesday ; poked their heads 
in through the doorway while we discussed the all-absorbing 
topic with their mother. Excitement pierced their habitual 
stolidity, overcame their shyness. An anticipatory visible 
effect of the eclipse had reached our farmhouse. That night, 
too, a different noise accompanied sheep and cattle—the 
perpetual sound of motors winding up the dale. One 
after one, we heard them purring on the road; bang went 
a tyre, more purring engines, then another puncture. One 
imagined snipers shooting the invaders as they swept along. 

It was nearly four o’clock when we set out to walk. 

In the farmhouse they considered us cranky—pitiably 
mad. Weren’t we deliberately leaving the best spot in the 
whole of Wharfedale? We had, no doubt, some muddled 
yarn about nineteen seconds of duration as against a pos- 
sible twenty-three. But our landlady knew better. Now, 
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there was the sun, and the moon would be new; and the 
whole trouble was caused by ‘‘ them clapping together.’’ 
So far, so good. But what made the astronomers satisfied 
with a place like Giggleswick, only six hundred feet high, 
when here was our moor, a thousand feet up and therefore 
obviously better? It seemed a pity the astronomers should 
cut off so much from their view by being four hundred feet 
too low. And now we, also, were turning our backs on the 
ideal, for a two-hour unnecessary walk. 

If the eclipse belonged to anyone in Yorkshire, it was 
to our farmer. He had it staged outside his bedroom 
window. 

** I see the sun coom oop there every morning.”? And 
on Wednesday he would simply lie in bed and watch his 
own eclipse. Such was his firm intention. 

However, each to his own way. They lent us an alarm 
clock, we lent them an extra pair of goggles for the children, 
and, more foolish than the Giggleswick astronomers, left 
the ideal observation post to walk out through the twilight. 

In the Town Hall the local Eclipse Dance was in full 
swing, nearing its culmination. The credulous savage beats 
drums to scare off the devourer of the sun; here we use 
drums and saxophones to herald its approach and celebrate 
its swallowing. Yet we are not a generation of sceptics 
and unbelievers ; we are full of faith. For across the river, 
in the grey-green twilight before sunrise, the main road is 
one long chain of motor traffic; cars and charabancs moving 
up at five- or ten-yard intervals, with the regularity of a 
clockwork model when the penny sets it working. And all 
their occupants, forsaking bed and home for a mere gamble, 
so obviously lack the rich sanity of our farmer. 

At one time it seemed as though we had won the toss. 
Standing on the grass and limestone summit of the moor 
we had just climbed, we saw the sun, already bitten, and 
the East was clear. Was it possible that these ant-like 
people, crawling up our hillside, dotted over the flat surface 
of the crag across the valley, were really going home with 
tales of prominences and coronal streamers—travellers’ 
tales from a Yorkshire moor? The sheep thought so, and 
decided to be in it. A line of them came up in single file; 
black faces and pale coats; the inverted colours of people. 
It was a strange, sun-worshipping community that stood or 
sat about in groups, holding small dark rectangles before 
their eyes, while the crescent grew more hollow and the 
East held clear. 

There was mist to the left of us, cloud to the right of 
us, sullenness over the moorland behind us. The miracle 
had to collapse. But it died in a sudden gathering of angry 
forces. Glum cloud-layers swallowed the half-eaten sun; 
a leaden opacity trod over from the West; from the North 
a half-tangible suffocation was dragged down. The grass 
at our feet was all grey-black—discoloured increasingly 
with each half-second like a choking man. We had been 
warm; we were abominably cold. 

Then not the grass, but the whole earth was choking. 
An unseen enemy was stamping the life out, pulse by pulse 
—an enemy the more sinister for its hidden force. The 
sheep lay down, the humans made small, irrelevant remarks. 
From South and West disaster walked across the earth and 
sky. With each footfall life was squeezed away; wild blue 
and violet pressed down on the grey-black dales, permeated 
by an insidious yellow like a livid bruise. We were caught, 
and had no drums to beat. 

In the South-West a new, faint glimmer of returning 
brightness shone like a searchlight on dark cloud. It 
moved, enlarged, the airless horror lifted, foot by foot. 
In rapid pulses life returned; the moors knew their own 
character again, the watchers turned downhill and blamed 
the clouds. And soon on the main motor road the clock- 
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work model resumed work—car after car, charabanc after 
motor-cycle—in reversed direction. Within an hour the 
disgorged sun came out and twinkled rather sheepishly on 
the returning cars. 

But as we neared our farmhouse, apprehension gripped 
us; a fear and distrust more explicable than that which the 
moon’s cold shadow had produced. On the Yorkshire 
moors storm clouds are so localized; the weather on two 
adjacent heights may easily differ. Supposing our too sane 
and casual farmer should have seen an unspoilt eclipse 
without stirring from his bed? 

We met him. He had seen no corona, but something 
equally surprising had occurred. He who would not budge 
for all the glowing stories of solar phenomena, was robbed 
of the hard backbone of his Yorkshire sanity. A friend 
from the town had assured him wisely on the previous 
night :— 

‘* There moost be soomat in it.” 

** And when,”’ he told us, “‘ I see all them cars cooming 
oop th’ dale—cooming oop from Skipton and oop from 
Burnsall, I said, ‘ he’s right; there moost be soomat in’t.’ ”’ 

There was enough in it to make him leave his bed and 
walk out on the moor. 

Sytva NORMAN. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HE Sitwells gave the first of two readings at the 

Chenil Gallery on Monday, June 27th. This is an 

entertainment which should appeal to a large public, 
though Juvenal has succeeded in casting a certain amount 
of discredit on the genre. All three artistes have their 
private strengths. Miss Sitwell reads magnificently; Mr. 
Osbert Sitwell has a very pretty wit, which lends itself to 
biting declamation (the extracts he read from his unpub- 
lished poems lead one to think the public will shortly be 
surprised by his increase of power), while Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell indubitably writes the best poetry. Some of the 
poems he read from his new volume, ‘* The Cyder Feast,”’ 
are among the loveliest in modern poetry :— 


‘* These cowslips in a spring-night born 
Grow gentle soft and wear no thorn, 
Then roll their softness to a ball, 

The hush of breath, confining all, 
Makes orange-smell and lemon scent 
Into a flowery Parliament 

Where every cowslip talks as one, 
And nothing, but that scent is done.”’ 


. * 


The ‘** Spot on the Sun,’’ by Mr. Hastings Turner, 
now playing at the Ambassadors, has got a lot of very good 
points about it, but is rather spoilt by the author not 
quite having the courage of his convictions. Mr. Turner 
is evidently on the side of the Levantines, but always feels 
that he must make his peace with the Etonians; hence he 
wobbles rather badly in his outlook, and ** outlook ”’ is an 
essential of comedy. Barrington Woolfe, the Levantine 
climber, is an excellent conception, who might have become 
something pretty considerable if treated frankly as the 
hero, while the clean, though feeble, Englishman, by 
triumphing in the end, carries us back into the world of 
Pinero. Still, ‘* The Spot on the Sun ” is far better than 
the average comedy and was received with an enthusiasm 
it on the whole deserved. Lady Tree was very amusing 
as an elderly baroness with her ‘* Gigolo,”? who was excel- 
lently sketched by Mr. George Howe, quite one of the best 
of our young actors. Mr. Cellier made a very good thing 
out of the intellectual Levantine, but on the whole the 
acting was on the second night a trifle listless. Presumably 
the cast had all stayed up for the eclipse. Miss Marie 
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Tempest particularly seemed on this occasion decidedly 
below her usual form. But such a lapse can be only tem- 
porary. ‘* The Spot on the Sun ” ought to enjoy a good 
run. i ‘ 

The new Cochran production, ‘‘ Castles in the Air,”’ at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre, is called a Romantic Musical 
Comedy. This is indeed what the Elizabethan romance 
has dwindled to. It is quite a good musical comedy of its 
kind, very unpretentious, with a chorus coming and going 
at punctual intervals. There is nothing to make you laugh 
very much, no personality in whom to be much delighted, 
no music to set your feet discreetly wagging beneath your 
chair, but it is all very soothing and efficient. This—the 
soothing part, I mean—is all the more surprising, as it is 
American. I can tell you who provided the shirts and the 
shoes, the dolls and the necklace worn in the second act, 
but I cannot for the life of me find who wrote the words 
or the music, so I imagine these are of lesser importance. 
But at all events such shows ought to be supported. In the 
absence of conscription in this country, they provide a large 
number of our youths with the discipline of drill, and a 
great deal of excellent, indeed rather violent, physical 


exercise. 
* * * 


Mr, E. Dagnall, the author of ‘* Nearly Divorced,”’ the 
farce which began a run at the Duke of York’s Theatre last 
week, must have anticipated our long spell of wet and 
depressing weather and had the play produced when the 
public were in a mood to laugh at the least diversion from 
its effects. There is neither wit nor any original joke in the 
piece, and yet the audience were convulsed with laughter 
for two and a half hours. An hilarious noise made by a 
jealous wife, a misunderstood husband, a friend dodging 
a sheriff’s officer, an inquiry agent on a false scent, two 
waiters, a window cleaner, the proprietress of a flower shop, 
a policeman, and a solicitor, all at times bumping into one 
another—that is all there is to it. The cast work with 
terrific speed, and seem to enjoy themselves as much as 


the audience. 
* * al 


There is some fine acting at the Everyman Theatre this 
week where Mr. L. Arthur Rose’s “‘ Fire ’? has been pro- 
duced. The piece is not exactly attractive, but to see 
Miss Jeanne de Casalis in the second and third acts is worth 
a visit. 

* * * 

The Director of the Tate is to be congratulated on 
getting together a charming collection of paintings and 
drawings by the late Charles Conder, now on view at that 
Gallery. To those few of us who once had the happiness of 
knowing him these little works of finest art, recalling so 
vividly that strange and delightful personality—the 
delicacy of his art, his genius for colour, his curious sense 
of the fantasy of life, his inexhaustible enjoyment of beauty 
—will bring, along with renewed pleasure, a pang of almost 
intolerable sadness. Conder was one of those rare natures 
whom the gods love too dearly. There can have been few 
men in the last fifty years who have shown a finer talent 
or given promise of greater achievement. His vitality—his 
love of life and art—seemed amazing : how pitiable that he 
should have squandered it so recklessly as he did! Much 
of his slighter work already shows signs of perishing ; much 
of it was done too hurriedly ; he was often careless in execu- 
tion. But enough of his best remains to give him an assured 
place, however small, amongst the Immortals. What can 
be more charming than the little sketch of the Paris Café 
(No. 16) with the portrait of Réjane; what finer in colour 
than the Indian Panel (31) or Harlequins (58); what more 
dramatic in its charming way than La Morte Amoureuse 
(58)? And even in the larger pictures—such as Brighton 
Pier (82) and Swanage Bay (93) and Dieppe (101) and the 
admirable little portrait of Max Beerbohm—though they 
have not always the same inexpressible echarm—there is 
still the exquisite taste, the subtle and unfailing sense of 
colour. ‘Those who retain enough of the spirit of youth 
to enjoy a spectacle of pure beauty should not fail to make 
the journey to Millbank to see this show. 
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The Marble Arch Pavilion believes in a happy variety 
of programme. Last week was shown “ Passion Island,” 
a British (Pathé) film from a story by W. W. Jacobs. 
This was melodrama acted and produced on orthodox lines. 
This week was shown “ Secrets of the Soul,’? a German 
(U.F.A.) film expounding psycho-analysis. This is film 
drama of the most unorthodox type. It is not really an 
entertainment; it is propaganda. But it is so cleverly 
put together and acted that it holds interest to the end. To 
illustrate the theories of Professor Freud, the film takes the 
case of a man who, though happily married, has harboured 
jealousy in his subconscious mind. He receives a mental 
shock and develops ‘*‘ Knife-phobia.’’ He cannot bear to 
see or touch a knife. His mental illness is cured by psycho- 
analytical methods. The most fascinating part of the film 
is the man’s dream during a thunderstorm. It was 
terribly *‘ real’? as a dream. For instance, one sees the 
man climbing ponderously up the outside staircase of a 
tower from which bells are ringing. When he gets to the 
top he finds that women’s faces are the bells swinging to 
and fro—his wife’s in the centre. Yet ‘‘ Secrets of the 
Soul ” is rather mischievous propaganda. The masses, 
being healthy, will prefer the rank melodrama in “‘ Passion 
Island.’? This British film might have been great if the 
story had been a “ film ” story. But it was only a novel 
or magazine story. Why do British films invariably choose 
a foreign atmosphere? Corsican vendetta was the motif in 


** Passion Island.’’ 
_ * * 


It was remarkable to see the daring and skilful manipu- 
lation of the machines by the airmen at the R.A.F. display 
at Hendon last Saturday which was witnessed by the King 
and Queen and over ninety thousand spectators. Few 
people realize the tremendous progress which has been made 
in flying until it is brought home by such a pageant as this. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, July 9th.— 

League of Arts’ Choir in Sea Songs and Shanties, Hyde 
Park, 3 and 7 p.m. 

Sunday, July 10th.— 

Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe on ‘‘ Asia’s Challenge to the West,”’ 
South Place, 11. 

Monday, July 11th. 
Opening of Shakespeare Festival, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Carmen Pascova, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
Film—** The Rolling Road,’? Marble Arch Pavilion. 

Tuesday, July 12th.— ~ 
‘©The Race with the Shadow,’”’ Blackfriars Theatre 
(Interlude Theatre Guild). 

Paul Leyssac, Marcia van Dresser and the London 

Chamber Orchestra, Dramatic Recital, Holian Hall, 8. 
Friday, July 15th.— 

Dr. C. D. Broad on ** Newton,”’ Royal Society, 5. 


OMICRON. 





THE BIRD 


THE early morn was drenched with rain ; 
It beat against my window-pane. 
I lay in bed and tried to make 
A little poem for love’s sake. 
Outside upon the hawthorn tree 
A thrush was singing lustily. 


While I was beating round and round 
For happy sense and happy sound, 
He sang his effortless sweet song 
Without a care for right or wrong. 
And still when I had made a line 
He made a better one than mine. 


Until at last it came to me 

I’d better let such strivings be 

And turn my mind to other things. .... 
It seems a poet must have wings. 


Ross FYLeMas. 
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THEATRES. 
ALBWYGH. (Gerrard 3929.) 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinees, Wednesday and Friday, at 2.30. 


“* THARK.”’ 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 





AMBASSADORS, (Ger. 4460.) EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS., TUES. & FRLI., 2.30. 
MARIE TEMPEST in 
“THE SPOT ON THE SUN.” 
By JOHN HASTINGS TURNER. 





BRURY LANE. EVGS., 8.15. MATS., WED, and SAT.. 


“THE DESERT SONG.” A New Musical Play. 
HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. GENE GERRARD. 


at 2.4. 





OUKE OF YORK’S. 
Nightly at 8.30. 


Gerrard 0313 
Matinees, Tuesday and Thursday at 2.30. 
““NEARLY DIVORCED.” 
A New Farce, by E. DAGNALL. 





FORTUNE THEATRE. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 


“ON APPROVAL.” 
ELLIS JEFFREYS. 


Regent 1307. 
MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 
By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
RONALD SQUIRE. 





HIS MAJESTY’S — Gerr. 0606. Smoking Permitted. 
LEW LESLIE’S “‘ WHITE BIRDS.”’ 
MAURICE CHEVALIER. MAISIE GAY. 


Evenings at 8.W. Matinee, Thursday, at 2.0. 





KINGSWAY. (Gerr. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., 


JEAN CADELL in 
“‘MARIGOLD.”’ 


Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 





LYRIC Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. EVENINGS at 8.30. 
““WHEN CRUMMLES PLAYED —” 
An entertainment inspired by Charles Dickens. 
Produced by NIGEL PLAYFAIR. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 





ST. MARTIN’S.  Gerr. 3416. Evgs., 8.45. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 
‘“*MEET THE WIFE.”’ By LYNN STARLING. 
CONSTANCE COLLIER. GEORGE TULLY. HENRY DANIELL. 





SAVOY THEATRE, STRAND. 
‘*WILD-CAT HETTY.” 
Matinees, Monday & Thursday, 2.40. 


Gerrard 3366. 


Evenings at 8.40. 








CINEMAS. 


GAPITOL, Haymarket, S.W. Continuous DAILY,1 to ll. SUNS., 6 te 11. 
Commencing Monday next, July 11. 
MARIA CORDA in ‘*‘ DANCING MAD.”’ 
Also HELENE COSTELLO in ‘* MJLLIONAIRES.”’ 








POLYTECHNIC THEATRE. Mayfair 2330. 
DAILY, at 20, 6 & BH. LAST WEEKS. 
CAPT. KNIGHT presents and personally describes his 


GOLDEN EAGLE Film. 1s. 2d. to 8s, 6d. 


Regent Street. 


(Not Sundays.) 


Prices : 








Charing Gerr. 


ASTORIA « 


LONDON’S SUPREME CINEMA. 
WEEK COMMENCING MONDAY, JULY 11th. 
VICTOR McLAGLEN in 


“MOTHER MACHREE” 


IN ADDITION 
BILLIE DOVE, CLARA BOW and the ZIEGFELD 
FOLLIES’ GIRLS in 
“KID BOOTS” 
Continuous Daily, 2-11 
Prices : 


Cross Road. 


Sundays, 6-11 








1/3, 1/10, 2/4, 3/6. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
“ONE DAY...” 


HEN a man says to you, *‘ One dayI.. .”, it is 
WY am worth listening to him; he is going to tell 

you something which he has seen with his own eyes 
or thought with his own brain. That is the supreme auto- 
biographical merit. In two books just published you will 
find the following two passages, neither of them unknown, 
but each vivid with reality and luminous with romance :— 


‘* About this time Mr. Sterne, the celebrated author, 
was taken ill at the silk-bag shop in Old Bond Street. 
He was sometimes called ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ and some- 
times ‘ Yorick ’—a very great favourite of the gentle- 
men’s. One day my master had company to dinner who 
were speaking about him ; the Duke of Roxburgh, the 
Earl of March, the Earl of Ossory, the Duke of Grafton, 
Mr. Garrick, Mr. Hume, and a Mr. James. ‘ John,’ said 
my master, ‘ go and inquire how Mr. Sterne is to-day.’ 
I went, returned, and said: ‘I went to Mr. Sterne’s 
lodging ; the mistress opened the door ; I inquired how 
he did. She told me to go up to the nurse. I went into 
the room, and he was just a-dying. I waited ten 
minutes ; but in five he said: ‘*‘ Now itis come.’’ He put 
up his hand as if to stop a blow, and died in a minute.’ 
The gentlemen were all very sorry, and lamented him 
very much.”’ 


‘* About nine o'clock this morning, the king passed 
by my window, moving silently along (except now and 
then a few strokes on the drum, which rendered the still- 
ness more awful) through empty streets, surrounded by 
the national guards, who, clustering round their car- 
riage, seemed to deserve their name. The inhabitants 
flocked to their windows, but the casements were all 
shut, not a voice was heard, nor did I see anything like 
an insulting gesture. For the first time since I entered 
France, I bowed to the majesty of the people and 
respected the propriety of behaviour so perfectly in 
unison with my own feelings. I can scarcely tell you 
why, but an association of ideas made the tears flow 
insensibly from my eyes, when I saw Louis sitting, with 
more dignity than I expected from his character, in a 
hackney coach, going to meet death, where so many of 
his race have triumphed.” 


7 ” * 


The first of these quotations will be found in 
‘* Memories of an Ejighteenth-Century Footman ”’ (John 
Macdonald’s ** Travels, 1745-1779 *’), edited by John Beres- 
ford (Routledge, 10s. 6d.); the second is in a letter, dated 
from Paris on December 26th, 1792, from Mary Woll- 
stonecraft which is included in a supplement to ‘* Memoirs 
of Mary Wollstonecraft,’’ by William Godwin, edited by 
W. Clark Durant (Constable, edition limited to 700 copies, 
3ls. 6d.).. Macdonald’s ‘* Travels’? and Godwin’s 
** Memoirs ”’ of his wife are both remarkable books. One 
is particularly grateful to Mr. Beresford for editing the 
first, which has never been republished since the original 
edition of 1790. I do not think he praises the book too 
much when he says that the parts relating to India ** equal 
if they do not surpass in charm the memoirs of Hickey, 
and the letters of Mrs. Fay.”’ But the whole book deserves 
a high place among autobiographies. Macdonald served 
many masters as a footman, and followed them into many 
places on the earth’s surface. He was a man of intelli- 
gence, acute observation, and independent character. 
Apparently of great personal beauty, his one weakness was 
women, and he writes about his amorous adventures with 
a curious mixture of candour, reticence, and vanity which 
is singularly artistic. I can recommend this book to all 


biographical connoisseurs as a mirror of Macdonald’s times 
and of the human soul. 
* * * 

Godwin’s ‘*‘ Memoirs ” stands on a somewhat different 
footing. It is a famous book, though, I imagine, it is little 
or never read. It is almost, if not quite, a biographical 
masterpiece, for, as in the case of Boswell and Johnson, 
both the biographer and the biographee were persons of 
remarkable character. It is a pity that the present edition, 
in other ways admirable, should have been spoilt by inept 
and offensive editing. ‘‘ Offensive ” is the only adjective 
to apply to Mr. Durant’s horrible facetiousness, though 
even his vulgarities cannot really spoil Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s charm and Godwin’s magnificent grotesqueness. Not 
that Mary, with all her charm, was the kind of American- 
ized angel which Mr. Durant’s sickly sentimentality tries 
to foist on us. She was clearly a woman of violent pas- 
sions. A_ respectable, eighteenth-century, middle-class 
woman, who attacks Burke with vehemence in a pamphlet, 
falls in love with the married Mr. Fuseli, writes ** A Vin- 
dication of the Rights of Woman,” has an illegitimate child 
by an American business man, twice all but succeeds in 
committing suicide (once after taking a boat all the way 
to Putney in order to drown herself in the river), and 
finally marries William Godwin, is not exactly a heroine 
whom one would recommend the mawkish vulgarian to 
sentimentalize over. And the terrific letter which Mary 
wrote to Godwin on June 19th, 1797, which is given in 
Kegan Paul’s ‘* William Godwin,” and is quoted in an 
emasculated form by Mr. Durant, shows what a formidable 
woman she was—one might almost say, what a hard woman 
she could be. As for Godwin, his intelligence and stupidity, 
his likeableness and his colossal pedantry, make an 
irresistible dish for the epicure, and nowhere is it more 
enchantingly mixed than in this touching and ridiculous 
biography of his wife. 


* * * 


While I am on the subject of lives and memoirs, I may 
mention two others which I have just read. ‘* The Living 
Links,” by Etienne Dupont, translated by Captain N. 
Fleming (Hamilton, 15s.), is really a life of the Chevalier 
Destouches, the Royalist of Granville in Normandy, whom 
Barbey d’Aurevilly made the hero of a book which was 
one-tenth history and nine-tenths romance. M. Dupont has 
spent any amount of trouble to find out the facts about 
Destouches and his associates. Destouches was not a very 
interesting person, but the story of the royalist conspiracies, 
of his capture, trial, and rescue is a good one. The other 
book, ‘* Aloysius Horn,” edited by Ethelreda Lewis (Cape, 
7s. 6d.), is well worth reading, though it is not nearly as 
good as I had hoped it would be, after reading Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s introduction. Mrs. Lewis, a South African 
novelist, found an old tramp who was a “ character,” and 
had, apparently, had some strange adventures on the Ivory 
Coast fifty years ago. She induced him to write them 
down and to talk to her about them. The book consists of 
what he wrote sandwiched between a report of his verbal 
accounts. Aloysius Horn is, unfortunately, not quite bad 
enough as a writer or good enough as a character to make 
this a first-class book, though it is, as I say, well worth 
reading. 


LeonaRD WooLF. 








July 
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FLA IDS“ HONOUR* 


» LEWIS MELVILLE 


Author of ‘‘ Nell Gwynne,” ‘‘ Regency Ladies,” etc. 


In one large handsome volume, with a frontispiece by AUBREY HAMMOND, and other illustrations, 21s. net. 

Mr. Lewis Melville writes about the Court of George IL when he was Prince of Wales, as well as when he was King. He 
gives an account of the Household at Leicester House, and later at St. James’s. He tells the story of Caroline of Anspach ; 
of Mary Bellenden, to whom His Roya! Highness made love unsuccessfully ; of the Hon. Mrs. Howard, who was afterwards 
Countess of Suffolk, who became his mistress en titre ; of Lady Sundon ; of Lady Cowper, wife of the Lord Chancellor ; 
of the delightful ‘“‘ Molly ” Lepell, who married ‘‘ Pretty Fanny,” otherwise Lord Hervey of Ickworth ; of the other 
Ladies of the Court and the Maids of Honour, who figure largely in the memoirs and correspondence of Horace W alpole 
and the other chroniclers of the period, and of the elusive Hannah Lightfoot. 


N&éiWv BOOKS FROM HUTCHINSON & CO. AND 11S ALLIED FIRMS 
GLOVES AND THE MAN tte Romance OF IHE RING by EUGENE CORRI 


‘Stories of famous boxers and estimates of modern ‘ hopes’ chase each other in rapid succession through the pages.’ 

Daily Express. ‘‘ When friends ask me how many fights I have refereed,” thus he begins his various and vivacious 
book of reminiscences, ‘‘my usual reply is—and |] am well within the mark—‘at least a thousand.’” It is a 
wonderful record, especially when one remembers that the list includes most of the big championship contests in the 
last thirty years.”—Morning Post. ‘‘ Pithy, picturesque sayings and amusing anecdotes are to be found on every 
page.’’—Evening Standard. ‘‘ Few who read this book will be disappointed.”- Daily Sketch. ‘‘ An entertaining book, 
and it covers practically all the great fights of the last half century.’’— Daily Mail. Illustrated. (18s. net) 


ART AND ANECDOTE Lstrated. (10s. 6d. net) by M. H. STEPHEN SMITH 


** An excellent book of reminiscences.’’—Stay. ‘‘ These entertaining and charmingly written reminiscences centre 
round the life of the author’s uncle, William Frederick Yeames, the Victorian Academician.’’—Daily Mail. ‘‘ Most 
amusing pen pictures.’-—Evening Standard. ‘‘ Stories of the famous ‘ St. John’s Wood Clique.’ ’’—Evening News. 


REMINISCENCES BY AN EX-DETECTIVE ty FRANCIS CARLIN 


“* As thrilling as any detective story. The sleuth of real life is in many cases a great deal more ingenious and considerably 




















more expedite than the detective of fiction.’-—Daily Mail. ‘‘ Thrilling stories, Gilbertian situations, exciting adven- 
tures, dramatic episodes, and remarkable discoveries.’’—Morning Post. Illustrated. (18s. net) 
WHO GOES THERE? (10s. 6d. net) ty HENRY DE HALSALLE 
“Mystery story of the War. Entertaining.’’—Daily Express. ‘‘ Amazing . . . wonderfully described in a volume in 
which fact seems to run neck and neck with the swift horse of fiction.’"—Morning Post. ‘‘ Where German spies failed.” 
—D. Dispatch. ‘‘ The Secret Service adventures of ‘ Ex-Intelligence ’ during the Great War.’’—Daily News. ‘“‘ Amazing 
work.’’—Sun. Chronicle. ‘* Thrilling War-time experiences.’’-—D. Telegraph. 





THE LIGHT READING OF OUR ANCESTORS 
(15s. net) Ly THE RIGHT HON. LORD ERNLE 


‘“‘ A life-long lover and student of prose fiction, he roves the whole happy subject from the classical origins through 





medieval romance to our great eighteenth-century school and up to Victorian times.’’—Observer. 

ALGERIA FROM WITHIN Illustrated. (21s. net) by R. V. C. BODLEY 
‘* A book on Algeria by a man who knows his subject intimately.’’—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ His chapters on Arab lore, 
music, dancing, religion and sport should make fascinating reading.’’—Public Opinion. 





THE BOOK OF SWIMMING AND DIVING by SID G. HEDGES 


This book includes many original features. The would-be swimmer will here find such guidance as will assist him or 





her to become an all-round expert. 51 Lllustrations by Arthur Dixon. (4s. 6d. net) 
THE BOOK OF THE HAND eins. (15s. net) = by KATHARINE ST. HILL 
‘* All sorts of curious facts about the hands of human beings (and animals).’’-—Jil. Sunday Herald. ‘‘ What is your 
hand like ? . . . To know its exact significance you need only look up ‘ The Book of the Hand.’ ’’—D. Sketch. ‘‘ There 


are more things in Heaven and Earth than are comprehended in our philosophy.’’*—Spectator. 


SPRING FLOWERS OF THE WILD by EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 











Designed to interest the nature lover and rambler in our native plants as living things, their lives, associations with 
other plants, and other matters not dealt with by the text books. 40 Photographs. (5s. net) 
MEMORABILIA ty MADAME ISABELLA DE STEIGER 
Beautifully Illustrated. (21s. met) Author of ‘‘ On a Gold Basis,” etc. 
‘Should interest the general reader . . . is an admirable piece of autobiography. It is a record of life experiences 
bringing in a host of people and things connected with Spiritualism, Theosophy, and allied groups and movements. 
Not ‘only a personal but a historical value.’’-—Light. ‘‘ A remarkable woman. ’"__Westminster Gazette. 
MELLOW SHEAVES Author of ‘‘ Ghosts I have Seen,” etc. by VIOLET TWEEDALE 
“ Entertaining reading.””—Daily Sketch. ‘‘ A delightful combination of reminiscence, occult speculation, and eerie 
ghost stories.”’— Yorkshire Post. ‘‘ An interesting book of anecdote and reminiscence.’’—Halifax Courier. “ Makes 


” 


engrossing reading.’’—Aberdeen Press. (18s. net) 


HOW TO BECOME A GOOD SWIMMER ly DAVID BILLINGTON 


“An invaluable book on swimming. Sporting Life calls it ‘the most brilliant swimming book of recent years.’ 








—Universe. Beautifully illustrated. (4s. 6d. net) 
WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA by LOWELL THOMAS 
“Most amazing.”—Morning Post. ‘‘ A judicious blend of fact and judgment.’’—Observer. ‘‘Engrossing, practical 
and honest.’’—Times. Illustrated. (7s. 6d. net) 13th Edition 





AUCTION BRIDGE NUTS Bumerous diagrams. (7s.6¢.net) Ly Sir C. P, BEACHCROFT 


“In this admirably designed book Sir Charles Beachcroft analyses fifty-four hands from actual play. Each hand 
conveys a lesson and a moral in bidding or play. The best game winner and game saver that has been devised. A 
careful study of the hands given in this book will improve any player’s game.”’—Observer. 
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REVIEWS 


ANCIENT AND MODERN , 


The Diary of Lady Frederick Cavendish. Edited by JOHN BAILEY. 
Two vols. (Murray. 36s.) 


The Servant of All. By EmiLic J. BARRINGTON. Two vols. (Long- 


mans. 28s. 
The Life of Tim Healy. By LIAM O’FLAHERTY. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


In diaries of the highest class, light is thrown inward and 
outward, and the reader with his eye on the diarist is as 
satisfied as he whose eye is on the diarist’s world. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that many of the most famous diarists 
have been very self-conscious people. Indeed, if the 
strongest impulse to make a daily record is self-interest, the 
really unself-conscious person has a poor chance of pro- 
ducing anything better than a monotonous matter-of-fact. 

We are indebted to Mr. Bailey for publishing a brilliant 
exception to this theory. Lucy Lyttelton, who married 
Frederick Cavendish, kept a voluminous diary from 1854 to 
the day of her husband's murder in Phenix Park, Dublin, 
in 1882. She came of a family whose motto might have been 
‘* Cricket, Church, and State ’’; Gladstone was her uncle, 
the Spencers and the Glynnes her kinsmen ; she became a 
Maid of Honour and a friend of the Royal Family ; she mar- 
ried into a family whose habit was to take a strong and 
silent hand in the government of England ; the list of Church 
dignitaries whose ear she had is prodigious ; and she took 
her place in London as a titled lady and the wife of one of 
Gladstone’s favoured young men at a time when “ Society’s " 
great game was still politics. Thus her diary is a picture 
of the very crest of that strange wave in British affairs 
which we call Victorian. It is also a moving picture of 
Lucy Cavendish. And yet nothing is more certain than that 
its author was both unself-conscious and unworldly. It is 
a little difficult to separate the tragic aspects of her story 
from the qualities which make this diary so delicious and 
vital a document. Her life was bisected by her husband's 
death: she survived for forty years of unforgetting widow- 
hood, eager (and often a lovable nuisance) in liberal good 
works. But apart from her adventitious and pitiful fame, 
her diary shows that she had no very remarkable gifts except 
one, the gift of intense vitality. She seems to have been an 
ordinary woman raised to the second power. She was a 
creature of magnificent bodily health, and within a some- 
what narrow range her mental vigour is hardly less remark- 
able. There is scarcely a note of fatigue, and certainly no 
shadow of boredom, in this diary ; and yet as one reads 
one wonders how a political hostess who ‘‘ remembered "’ 
every domestic event in a vast family circle and was inde- 
fatigable in church going and parochial visiting could keep 
awake to write up the day. She writes, indeed, easily and 
well, with a characteristic humour often turned inwards ; 
but, like most of the Lytteltons, she talked ‘‘ nineteen to the 
dozen,’’ and her diary usually runs on with the effortless 
overflow of good falk. On occasion she can be as silly as 
any woman of her time. In her girlhood any sprfg of royalty 
would send her into raptures, and royal ceremonials never 
fail to move her to copious overflowings. Yet one has only 
to turn a page or two to find her rapping out a shrewd com- 
ment, arguing a question of ecclesiastical politics with know- 
ledge and judgment, or recording a formidable list of books 
read. One of the minor pleasures of the diary is to learn 
‘* Glynnese,”’ a family slang of great power. For instance, 
Lady Frederick has ‘*‘ bathing-feel ’’ when the modern girl 
has ‘‘ wind-up,”’ and she is constantly ‘‘ shooting ’’ eminent 
Victorians all over London. 

Mr. Bailey has done his work discreetly and well. He 
intrudes himself pleasantly and without pretension just so 
far as suffices to give bones to the narrative. Those who 
turn to it for important political revelations or for scandal- 
ous tit-bits will be disappointed. But the common reader 
will find himself in the company of a woman whose roots of 
family affection, wifely devotion, and religious principle 
were refreshingly strong and pure. In these days, faith, 
hope, and charity are slightly démodé. Lady Frederick's 
diary is alight with them. 

It is rather curious that Mrs. Barrington, who writes 
the biography of her father James Wilson—‘‘ the servant of 
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all’’—was exactly contemporaneous with Lady Caven- 
dish (1841). It is even more curious that a life of James 
Wilson was not published at least thirty years ago, for what 
in 1927 appears little more than a pious monument of exces- 
sive bulk raised to a man who died in 1860 would then have 
had a fresher interest. Not only is this a biography of an 
early Victorian: it is a Victorian biography, murmurous 
from its first page with that decorous applause which 
modern taste leaves to be supplied by the reader, and devoid 
of conscious humour. James Wilson was a business man 
and an apostle of Free Trade whose most notable achieve- 
ment was the founding of the Economist. He entered 
Parliament in 1847, was secretary to the Indian Board of 
Control before the end of John Company, financial secretary 
to the Treasury under Gladstone and Sir G. Cornewall Lewis 
during the Crimean War, and died in India, in 1860, a few 
months after he had been sent out to initiate the Indians 
into the full blessings of income tax and to reform their 
currency. Mrs. Barrington’s pages are mildly enlivened by 
copious quotations from her brother-in-law Walter Bagehot, 
by recollections of Cobden, and by a series of dryly acute 
and acutely dry letters on financial matters from Sir G. 
Lewis ; the last may be of some interest to historians of the 
fifties. 

In point of time Mr. O’Flaherty’s book gets under weigh 
not long before Lady Cavendish’s diary breaks off, and it 
carries us to 1927. But in turning to it we are in a different 
world, we are sipping a cup of gall after a rich repast. Mr. 
O'Flaherty writes a preface in which he obligingly takes the 
words out of the critic's mouth. He says: ‘I hardly recog- 
nize itas my own work. . . . It is the most inconsistent book 
I have ever read. ...I know nothing about politics and 
care less. But the author of this work sets out to tell the 
whole human race how the business of politics must be con- 
ducted with benefit to the entire world. . . . Every word in 
this book must be taken with a grain of salt.’’ 

There is little else to do but agree. It should be pointed 
out, however, that this is not a Life of Tim Healy, for there is 
hardly an ounce of flesh-and-blood in it. When one remem- 
bers what powerful creatures, turbulent with life, Mr. 
O'Flaherty has created, it is almost incredible that in 
handling the Parnell-O’Shea story he could have divested it 
of both human and dramatic interest. He has made a 
devastating yow in this book to ‘‘ keep to politics,’ with the 
result that/his pages are the shadowy battleground of hosts 
of disembodied voices (mest of them, we are assured, 
knavishly inspired) summoned from newspaper files and 
other biographies ; and to this confusion are added the 
despairing, sardonic, sometimes witty, sometimes awfully 
facetious reflections of Mr. O’Flaherty on Anglo-Irish rela- 
tions. /Mr. Healy’s voice is heard amongst others making 
various pronouncements ; we learn, without learning why, 
that he quarrelled with everybody ; and we gather that Mr. 
O'Flaherty does not like him. There the matter rests ; and 
we can only hope that Mr. O'Flaherty will now get on with 


his novels again. BARRINGTON GATES. 


THE RISE, DECLINE, AND FALL 


A History of the Ancient World. By M. RoSTOVTZEFF. Vol. II.— 
Rome. Translated from the Russian by J. D. Durr. (Claren- 
don Press. 21s.) 


Tue first volume of this work, covering the Orient, Greece, 
and the Hellenistic period, was published last year. This 
second volume completes the work by presenting the rise 
of ‘*‘ the cloud in the West ”’ until it overshadows the whole 
landscape of the Ancient World. This volume is divided 
almost equally between the Roman Republic and the Roman 
Empire. The story of the Republic is well told—in parti- 
cular, the author feels and conveys the horror of the age 
which intervened between the outbreak of the Hannibalic 
War and the Principate of Augustus. More interesting, 
however, is the treatment, in the second half, of the decline 
and fall: the rally under Augustus ; the Indian summer of 
the Flavians and Antonines (‘‘the Age of Enlightened 
Despotism *’); the Time of Troubles in the third century 
after Christ, and the last rally under Diocletian and 
Constantine which arrested, but failed to avert, the final 
disaster. 
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New, ‘Recent and Forthcoming Books 
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REVOLT IN THE DESERT 
by T. E. LAWRENCE. ‘It is a great story, greatly written; below a standard higher than most men’s 
best he never falls ; and the book leaves from first to last an impression of absolute truth.’ 
‘Times Literary Supplement.’ Fifth Impression. 303. net 


\ 


ALOYSIUS HORN 
Edited by Ethelreda Lewis. ‘This is a gorgeous book, 
more full of sheer stingo than any you are likely to 
come across in a day’s march among the bookshops 
of wherever you may be.’ From the foreword by 
John Galsworthy. Ready July 7th 
7s. 6d. net 


MOTHER INDIA 
by Katherine Mayo. This book deals with the social 
factors and the inner life of the three hundred miilion 
people who make up the conglomerate of races and 
creeds in India. The book is authentic and its terrible 
disclosures are substantiated by authorities. 
Ready July 14th. 10s. 6d. net 


AMERICA COMES OF AGE 
by André Siegfried. ‘So unbiassed, so illuminating, that most other recent attempts at interpreting that country to the 
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of every problem he deals with.’ ‘Times Literary Supplement’ 
12s. 6d. net 


LIFE OF TIM HEALY 
by Liam O'Flaherty. ‘He has 
given us a very remarkable pic- 
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life .. . it has the divine quality of 

being eminently readable.’ 
‘Westminster Gazette’ 
12s, 6d. net 


RESPECTABILITY 


by Bohun Lynch. ‘I dare to prop- 
hecy that in ten years its reputa- 
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Berkely in ‘G. K's. Weekly’ 
Second Impression 
7s. 6d. net 


FIESTA 
by Ernest Hemingway. ‘The 
central situation is startling in 
literature ; it is a tribute to Mr. 
Hemingway, we do not think of 

calling it daring.’ 

‘The Spectator’ 

7s. 6d net 





THE WALL OF GLASS 
by Amabel Williams-Ellis. ‘The Wall of Glass” is 
a very fine novel, and quite the finest novel of con- 


FOLLY’S HANDBOOK 


by Mary Agnes Hamilton. ‘Here is a novel that isa 
novel... it has no unnecessary obscurities and there 


temporary English life since the war I have read.’ 
‘New Statesmen.’ Second Impression. 


MELILOT 


by Norman Anglin. This is a 
story about the relationship of'a 
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that a conspiracy of silence per- 
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before ever Ibsen or Shaw wrote a 
word. Ready July 14th 
7s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net 
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by Nathalie Sedgwick Colby. This 
is a story of a voyage across the 
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of human emotions is manifest 

throughout the story. 
Ready July 21st 
7s. 64. net 
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In this part of the book the author covers, in more 
summary fashion, the ground already traversed in his 
‘* Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire,” 
which was also published by the Clarendon Press and was 
reviewed in these columns a year ago. Indeed, the same 
illustrations, with the same excellent rubrics, are used over 
again to illustrate the theme. For the second time Professor 
Rostovtzeff leads us up to the ever-fascinating problem: 
Why should the Roman Empire have fallen at all? Consider 
the Chinese Empire—another ‘‘ ecumenical’’ common- 
wealth of the same character as the Roman. The Chinese 
Commonwealth was founded nearly two centuries before the 
Battle of Actium, and’* since that distant date it has 
repeatedly been convulsed by disorders which would appear 
to have been no less grave than those which attacked the 
Roman Empire in the third century after Christ. It fell 
into the latest of these disorders in 1911, and is still suffer- 
ing under it at the present moment. Yet who would venture 
to pronounce that the Chinese Commonwealth is even now 
in articulo mortis, or to prophesy that it is not destined 
to live as long again as the twenty-one centuries during 
which it has already preserved its identity? Why was the 
span of the Roman Empire so much more brief—a bare 
four centuries in the West, and less than fifteen centuries 
in the homelands of Greco-Roman civilization, where the 
Imperial System lingered on in the citadel of Con- 
stantinople? 

Professor Rostovtzeff contributes some interesting sug- 
gestions towards a solution of the riddle. On the economic 
plane he shows that the Roman Empire was almost literally 
an abis tenarum in the sense of being a virtually closed 
system of economic relations; and he indicates how this 
may have blunted the edge of economic enterprise and 
lowered the standards of economic efficiency and scientific 
method by gradually reducing to a single level of mediocrity 
the economic life of the more and the less highly developed 
regions which the Empire had united. He shows how, before 
the Imperial period, the advancement of Greco-Roman 
society on the economic plane had been brought about by 
the special development of certain industries in certain 
centres for a wide market, and how, under the Empire, the 
high standard of production in these centres, and the high 
level of prosperity which went with it, were gradually 
reduced as one province after another in the semi-barbarian 
hinterlands of the Empire learnt to produce local imitations 
of mediocre quality for its own consumption. If this 
analysis is right, it is a bad look-out for the modern world, 
where the leading industrial nations are already beginning 
to suffer from the same kind of competition owing to the 
unification of the whole surface of the earth, not indeed 
into a single empire, but into a single system of trade. In 
the Roman Empire, of course, the effects of the decline in 
economic efficiency and energy were accentuated by the 
simultaneous increase in the burden of military effort, for 
the Roman Empire, while it succeeded in eliminating 
internal war (except for bursts of anarchy like those which 
occur in China) was never quit of the problem of defending 
its frontiers. The total elimination of war is the-aspiration 
of the modern world ; aiid if we were to come within reach 
of this, the gain might well offset that tendency towards 
economic stagnation which (if the Roman analogy holds) is 
the danger to which an all-embracing commonwealth is 
exposed. 

Professor Rostovtzeff, however, does not regard the 
economic factors in the decline and fall of Ancient Civiliza- 
tion as the ultimate cause. 


‘*In the case of the Roman Empire, a steady decline of 
civilization is not to be traced to physical degeneration, or 
to any debasement of blood in the higher races due to 
slavery, or to political and economic conditions, but rather 
to a changed attitude of men’s minds. That change was due 
to the chain of circumstances which produced the specific 
conditions of life in the Roman Empire; and the process 
was the same as in Greece. One of these conditions, and 
very important among them, was the aristocratic and exclu- 
sive nature of Ancient Civilization. The mental reaction 
and the social division, taken together, deprived the Ancient 
World of power to maintain its civilization, or to defend it 

- against interna] dissolution and barbarian invasion from 
without.” 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
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THE CONVERSION OF PAUL 


Paul: the Jew. By the Author of “ By an Unknown Disciple.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


IN his ‘** former treatise’ the Unknown Disciple presented 
us with a picture of the Christ as seen by an eye-witness. In 
the present remarkable book he attempts to reconstruct the 
mental and moral process which culminated in the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul. In each case the treatment is suggestive, 
fine, and delicate. In neither, indeed, can the result be more 
than approximate ; we can say no more than that the events 
described took place, like the Birth of Jesus, ‘‘ on this wise.” 
But imagination has its place in portraiture ; and psycho- 
logy is an inevitable science ; it ‘‘ keeps the keys of all 
the creeds.”’ 

Such changes of character and outlook as that experi- 
enced by St. Paul are neither as sudden nor as complete as 
we are apt to suppose. Their preliminary stages are hidden. 
A man’s religion, the writer reminds us, is ‘“‘ his relationship 
with the unseen "’ ; his creed, which comes later, is his ex- 
planation of that relationship. Christianity grew out of pre- 
existing rites, beliefs, and ideals. To a great extent by 
repulsion. The shambles of the sacrificial worship of the 
old world, Jewish and Pagan alike, with its reek of blood, 
inspired sensitive persons with horror. The psalmists and 
prophets of Israel revolted against it. ‘‘ Thou desirest not 
sacrifice '’ ; and ‘‘ I gave them statutes which were not good, 
to the end that they might know that I am the Lord.” For 
the mind instinctively rejects them. 

““IT know such things are in the Law ; but I thought all 
decent men ignored them.” 


‘“Jehovah must be made to save the Gentiles. 
He must.” e 

“The Law is full of contradictions. Think of all the 
promises which have never been carried out.” 

“What was wrong with the Jewish system? Well, it 
was not certain for Jews ; and it was very doubtful whether 
it applied to Gentiles.” 

“Your missionaries must state our religion in a way 
which the Gentiles can understand.” 


He must. 
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TWO IMPORTANT NOVELS 


Richard Dehan’s 


THE SOWER OF THE WIND 
A dramatic story by the author of THE DOP DOCTOR, 


of the conflict between white and black when civilisation 





brought pearling and its vices to the lonely Australian coast. 


Stephen McKenna’s 
DUE RECKONING 


Ambrose Sheridan is on the verge of a great public triumph 
when he is involved in a private failure. His wife realises 
that she does not love him, and at the same time 


the man whom she does love returns from abroad. 


7s. 6d. net each, 
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Studies in the Personality and Policy of eleven leading States- 
men from 1807 to 1916. ‘‘ Mr. Cecil has made his sketches 
very readable; his writing is attractive, his characterisation 
incisive, and his sense of the dramatic allowed to find 
restrained expression . . . these sketches, at once so able and 
so interesting, are a real contribution to our historical litera- 
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ture. Manchester Guardian 


390 pp., with portraits. 15s. net. 


Edmund Burke 


Bertram Newman 





‘A living presentment of the man.’’ Spectator. ‘* Deserves 
to become the standard short Life.’? Outlook. ‘* There was 
room for Mr. Newman’s . . . human and balanced study.” 


John o’ London’s Weekly. ‘* A minor classic.’? Yorkshire Post. 
** Excellent.’" Sunday Times. 


362 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Indecisiveness of 


Modern War 
JF. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 


Eleven Essays by the distinguished biographer of Napoleon, 

on problems of war and national policy. ‘‘ Professor Rose’s 

arguments give one furiously to think. ... A book which 

should be read by all who are interested in strategic and 
kindred problems.’’ Outlook. 


10s. 6d. nei. 


Bell’s Acrostic Dictionary 
and Cross-word Puzzle Companion 


40,000 words appear in this Dictionary, all arranged with the 
first and last letters in alphabetical order. Thus, solvers may 
be saved much tedious research. 


Just Published. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Approach to Painting 
Thomas Bodkin 


‘* It matters not who you are, you are bound to be stimulated 

by this book—if you have any interest at all in painting. ... 

He writes admirably ; he is always interesting. He does help.”’ 
Mr. Arno_p Bennett in The Evening Standard. 


With 24 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 


Notable Chess Books 


‘* Messrs. Bell hold a foremost place as publishers of chess 
books in our language.’’—New Statesman. 


Capablanca’s ‘‘ Chess Fundamentals.’ 10s. 6d. net. 
Capablanca’s ‘‘ My Chess Career.” 7s. 6d. met. 
Lasker’s ‘‘ Chess Strategy.”’ 7s. 6d. net. 
Du Mont’s ‘‘ Elements of Chess.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Alekhin‘s ‘‘ My Best Games of Chess.”’ 10s. 6d. net. 
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SUPREME THE WORLD OVER. 
Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 
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illustrations. 


Price, one Volume, Bound Buckram, 65s. net. 
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AMUSEMENTS SERIOUS AND 
COMICAL 
By TOM BROWN. With 16 plates. Crown 4to, 
500 pages. 25/- net. 
Brown, undoubtedly one of the masters of English wit and satire, gives a oe 
contemporary account of everyday life in Stuart London, from the wiles of the 
St. James’s courtiers to the flaunting vice of the harlots at Drury Lane. Much 


curious information is contained in the Letters from the Dead to the Living and 
the other pieces here printed. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
ENGLAND IN 1675 

By BARONNE D’AULNOY. With 16 plates. 12/6 net. 
‘* This entertaining book gives a lively and entertaining picture of the Court of 


Charles II, with its gallants and fine ladies, its intrigues, jealousies, and light- 
hearted trifling.”—Daily Maw. 


THE HAUNTED CASTLE 
By EINO RAILO. With 8 plates. 25/- net. 


This is a study of the literature of English horror-romanticism which flourished 
so profusely in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Among the personalities 
described are Walpole, Scott, Maturin, Southey, Byron, Coleridge, Ann Radcliffe, 
and, most typical of all, “‘ Monk ” Lewis. 


WOMEN OF THE MEDICI 

By YVONNE MAGUIRE. With 8 plates. 12/6 net. 
“‘ This scholarly and living footnote to history.”"—Spectator. 
‘* We gain an insight into the everyday life of the great Florentine family, with 
its little economies in dress and food, its constant moves in search of Kealth, 


its plans for marriages and alliances, the very human anxieties and pleasures 
of its womenfolk.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE FALSTAFF SAGA 
By JOHN DAWTREY. 7/6 net. 
‘* He may surely rest content with having discovered possibly the only man 


living in Shakespeare’s day who might have been the original Falstaff, and with 
— composed a really delightful book about him.”—The Times Literary 
upplement. 


THE WORLD OF IMAGERY 
By STEPHEN J. BROWN, S.J. 12/6 net. 


** An investigation into the nature and process of imagery has long been wanted. 
The subject is difficult, intricate, and fascinating. Fr. Brown has made a brave 
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VULCAN, or the Future of Labour 
By CECIL CHISHOLM. 2/6 net. 
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and brimming over.”’—Spectator. 


LONDON ESSAYS IN ECONOMICS, 


in honour of Edwin Cannan. Edited by PROFESSOR 
T. E. GREGORY and DR. HUGH DALTON. 


10/6 net. 


“ The book is not a merely formal record, but a valuable contribution to 
economic theory.”—Daily News. 


A FRENCHMAN LOOKS AT THE 
PEACE 

By ALCIDE EBRAY. 15/— net. 
“* Deserves credit for the clear and restrained manner in which be has drawn 
up a very formidable indictment of the policy pursued by MM. Poincaré, 


Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, and, in a lesser degree, President Wilson, at the 
Paris Peace Conference.”—Saturday Review. 


THE MIND IN SLEEP 
By R. F. FORTUNE. 5/- net. 
This small but important volume takes the study of dreams a step beyond that 


of Freud and Rivers. Several of the author’s dreams are luminously discussed , 
and the general theory to be drawn from them enunciated. 


ABC OF JUNG’S PSYCHOLOGY 
By JOAN CORRIE. 3/6 net. 


A brief and very lucid account of all the main aspects of Jung’s psychology, 
for the reader who at first finds Jung’s own books t too ad d 
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Such are the doubts read by the Unknown Disciple into 
the minds of Paul and Barnabas ; and it is more than prob- 
able that they were there. For the idea of Israel was but 
one of many possible modes of conceiving the destinies of 
mankind. Reflection showed its inadequacy. Like that later 
figment of theologians, the Catholic Church, it restricted the 
care of the Creator, whom it posits, to a handful of the race. 
The theory is unthinkable. If the Deity intervenes in human 
affairs, it must be on a more comprehensive scale than by 
providing men with a Church, or a revelation, of which the 
great majority of them will never hear. It is on this line 
of thought that later generations have passed into the stage 
of development in which all religions appear in their his- 
torical light, as efforts of the human spirit to come to an 
understanding with that Unseen Power whose presence it 
feels but whose motives are a riddle. Here, allowing for 
difference of time and place, the best minds of the earlier 
and later worlds reached similar conct4sions. ‘‘ Thus,’’ says 
a typical modern thinker, ‘‘ Catholicism dropped off me as a 
husk which I had outgrown. There was no conversion, or 
change .of view. I could no more have helped what took 
place within me than I could have helped becoming ten 
years older.’’ Paul had passed beyond Judaism ; and it had 
become for him not only a contradiction in terms, but a 
moral horror. The last straw was the stoning of Stephen. 
‘** He’s nothing but a red splosh,’ one of the men called 
back from the precipice ; ‘every bone in his body must be 
broken.’ Paul turned away with a cry of despair, and ran 
from the place. And the next day he set out for Damascus.” 
The reaction which came to a head on the road is matter 
of history. 
It is to be hoped that a third work, ‘‘ Paul, the Apostle,”’ 
may be a sequel to this thoughtful study of ‘‘ Paul, the Jew."’ 
A. F. 


THE POETRY OF FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Francis Thompson: the Poet of Earth in Heaven. By R. L. 
MEGROZ. (Faber & Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. MéGroz compares his elaborate study of Francis 
Thompson with a fan, and the comparisor is exact, for that 
refreshing implement, in its more agreeable form, is some- 
thing that can be compressed into a very small space. His 
method is expansive; he follows up every reference and 
goes around every corner. Crashaw, Shelley, and Patmore 
are the stock influences upon Thompson; an explanatory 


chapter is devoted to each. There is a wide survey of 
Christian mysticism and of chivalrous love-poetry. 
Thompson once wrote a beautiful Arab song under the 


passing influence of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt; Mr. Mégroz 
gives a chapter to the discussion of Blunt’s translations and 
the forms of Oriental love-poetry. No doubt there are many 
admirable people, unacquainted with the arch types in 
mystical thought and European poetic forms, who approach 
the sudden ecclesiastical symbolism and_ rapids of 
Thompson's Odes with timidity and a meeting-house suspi- 
cion of more Roman iniquities. To such Mr. Mégroz’s 
admirable disquisition should prove illuminating, for/he has 
a power of ready exposition, and he shares with the best 
critics of to-day the enviable faculty of being able to march 
down the highways of academic literary history with all the 
courage and astonishment of a pioneer. Critically he adds 
nothing new, however, to our conception of Thompsor/and 
the rather vexed question of his exact place in the English 
succession. He accepts his greatness without question. The 
exhaustive scheme of the book tends to upset the critical 
balance and the detailed background throws the central 
figure out of proportion. At times Thompson seems to be 
the culmination point of a secular process. More often, by 
his exhaustive lists of precedents and analogies, Mr. Mégroz 
makes the work of Thompson appear like a wonderful 
synthesis. Certainly, in reading Thompson, one is disturbed 
by what appears to be the phenomenal nature of his poetry. 
The fact that the poet wrote suddenly in his mature age, and 
that the obvious influences in his first work tread closely 
upon his own originality—in other words, the lack of normal 
development—tends to confuse the critical sense. 

Mr. Mégroz writes of Thompson’s mysticism with dis- 
creet sympathy, and several clerical commentators have 
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paraphrased the thought of some of the more famous poems. 
But William Archer's contention that the poet’s vision is 
imaginative rather than mystical seems to be justified by 
the analysis of ‘‘ The Mistress of Vision,’’ which Mr. Mégroz 
quotes in an appendix, for it is really an unravelling of the 
poet’s tropes and involved metaphors, suitable for earnest 
people with a deficient literary sense. 

It is an undoubted fact, though Mr. Mégroz might not 
admit it, that many are left with a vague feeling of discon- 
tent when the immediate dazzle of Thompson’s poetry is. 
over. Splendid as it may be, it seems like a wadi, sudden, 
all height and no depth. In its religious thought it lacks 
mediate tradition; one may almost perceive in it the 
peculiar psychology of conversion. It is significant that the 
masters of Thompson—Crashaw and Patmore—were con- 
verts, and that Thompson’s own parents were Oxford 
converts. This aspect has not been discussed, and we offer 
it to Mr. Mégroz, for it seems to explain, to some degree, 
Thompson's preoccupation with ritual: a very English 
preoccupation in the last century and to-day. Mr. Yeats, in 
a peevish moment, once described Keats as an urchin with 
his face glued to a sweetshop window. Francis Thompson 
may remind us of the nouveaur riches, self-conscious of the 
more material splendours of their new state. The sugges- 
tion is, of course, ungenerous, but in estimating the great 
work of the poet of the Heaven world, an advocate from the 
lower regions, which are so neglected in this age of 
apologetics, but were well known to more consistent 
medizygl seers, is necessary. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


A History of Russian Literature, From the Earliest Times to 


the Death of Dostoevsky. By PRINCE D. S. MIRSKy. (Rout- 
ledge. 12s. 6d.) 

Solitaria. By V. V. Rozanov. Translated by S. S. KOTELIANSK¥- 
(Wishart. 12s. 6d.) 


The Seagull and The Cherry Orchard. By ANTON TCHEKHOF. 
Translated by GEORGE CALDERON. Travellers’ Library. 
(Cape. 3s. 6d.) 


DURING the last ten years there has undoubtedly been a 
decline in the interest in Russian literature, but there are 
signs that the curve of interest is again rising. Certainly 
there seems recently to have been an increase in the number 
of books on Russian literature and of translations from the 
Russian published. Prince Mirsky’s books may perhaps be 
reckoned as part cause of this revival. He has previously 
published an admirable little handbook with the title 
‘* Modern Russian Literature,’’ and a larger volume ‘* Con- 
temporary Russian Literature.’’ The latter book together 
with that now published forms in effect a detailed ‘‘ History 
of Russian Literature ’’ in two volumes. Prince Mirsky is 
a very good literary historian. He gives the essential facts, 
and, what is equally important, the facts essential for a 
reader who is ignorant of Russian and therefore of. that 
great mass of Russian literature which remains untrans- 
lated. There is no book previously published which gives 
so clear a bird’s-eye view of the development of Russian prose 
and poetry, and of the part which the great and minor 
writers played in that development from Avvakum to Dos- 
toevsky. But Prince Mirsky is more than a mere historian 
of literature ; he is a literary critic of high class. His 
criticism is very acute and intelligent, though it perhaps 
lacks something in sensitiveness. It is always extremely 
individual (sometimes, perhaps, a little perverse), and it is 
expressed with a directness that is refreshing. Indeed, he 
often gives a critical opinion of subtlety or suggestiveness 
in so few words—very often in the form of a passing remark 
—that a careless reader might easily miss its significance. 
One may instance his remark on page 115 about the relation 
between the character-drawing in Pushkin’s ‘‘ Onegin,’’ and 
that in Tolstoi, Turgenev, Dostoevsky, and other novelists, 
or again the admirable summary on pages 214 of the in- 
fluence on Russian literature of Belinsky, ‘‘ who poisoned 
Russian literature by the itch for expressing ideas.” 

There are only two minor criticisths to be made of this 
interesting and illuminating book. The first is the perennial 
complaint about transliteration. Prince Mirsky gives two 


pages to explaining the method which he is going to adopt, 
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but in the book itself he wobbles. For example, the title 
page has ‘‘ Dostoyevsky,” page xiv. ‘‘ Dostoevsky,’ page 220 
‘* Dostoyevsky *’ and ‘* Dostoyévsky,’’ page 381 ‘* Dostoyev- 
sky.’’ Secondly, it is a pity that Prince Mirsky did not get 
someone with a knowledge of English to go through his 
proofs. In this way he would have avoided such a phrase 
as ‘‘ the time that has gone lost,’’ or such a sentence as :— 
‘‘His greatest moral odes are the magnificent ode ‘On 
the Death of Prince Meshchersky,’ than where the Horatian 
philosophy of Carpe diem was never worded with more 
biblical majesty.”’ 

Rozanov does not fall within the period covered by Prince 
Mirsky’s present volume, but he is a writer of considerable 
reputation, and one is grateful for an English translation. 
It must be confessed that the result is a little disappointing. 
‘‘ Solitaria ’’ consists of ‘‘ pensées,’’ but neither the depth of 
the thought nor the turn of expression in the English version 
seems to justify the high praise given to Rozanov by Rus- 
sian critics, including Prince Mirsky. The volume contains 
an interesting account of Rozanov’s life by E. Gollerbach. 


A FALSTAFF MARE’S NEST 
The Falstaff Saga. By JoHN DAWTREY. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 


WHILE, as his publishers describe it, ‘‘ idling among the 
State papers,’’ Mr. Dawtrey has discovered that Falstaff is 
a deliberate sketch of his ancestor, Captain Nicholas Daw- 
trey. Mr. Dawtrey is to be congratulated on having so far 
adopted the spirit of scholarship that he never flinched in 
his research, although to him Falstaff stands not only as one 
of Shakespeare’s villains, but as the most villainous villain 
of them all. He draws comfort, however, from the thought 
that Shakespeare drew Falstaff with ‘‘ consistent animosity 

. even at the cost of the character as a harmonious 
whole.’’ ‘ Falstaff alone shows no redeeming trait,’’ while 
even Iago has ‘“‘ his moments of human feeling.’’ In com- 
parison with Mr. Dawtrey as a judge of morals, Dr. Johnson 
seems deplorably lax. ‘‘ But Falstaff, unimitated, unimit- 
able Falstaff, how shall I describe thee? Thou compound of 
sense and vice, of sense which may be admired but not 
esteemed, of vice which may: be despised, but hardly 
detested.’’ 

Mr. Dawtrey has found that the Captain, a retired 
soldier, hanger-on at the court of Elizabeth, was fat and 
indolent, poor (yet impatient of poverty), unscrupulous, 
given to borrowing and boasting. Falstaff was all these 
things, argal, Sir John and the Captain are one. Without 
shilly-shallying and in a paragraph, Mr. Dawtrey disposes 
of Sir John Oldcastle. Shakespearean critics who have 
found their work at times thorny and laborious, will be 
struck by Mr. Dawtrey’s methods. His methods, if nothing 
else, would endear him to Falstaff. ‘‘ That thou art my son, 
I have partly thy mother’s word, partly my own opinion ; 
but chiefly a villainous trick of thine eye and a foolish hang- 
ing of thy nether lip, that doth warrant me.’’ To be con- 
clusive he adds eight quotations which seem to him patent 
references to Captain Nicholas. Of Doll’s tirade against 
Pistol (2 Henry IV., II., 4), when Dame Quickly has 
addressed Pistol as ‘‘ captain,’’ he says—‘' There can be no 
question that it is meant to mark Nicholas.’’ But there can 
be every question. One or two of the quotations may have 
weight with the reader already impressed by Mr. Dawtrey’s 
argument, but they cannot weigh greatly with anyone who 
doubts in the first instance that in London between 1585-94 
all retired soldiers but one were thin, honest, chaste, pro- 
vident, and laconic. History, indeed, encourages us to sup- 
pose that individuals of the temperament and physique of 
Captain Nicholas were fairly plentiful. Moreover, the 
characteristics which Mr. Dawtrey considers specifically 
those of Falstaff, are but the trimmings of the unimitated, 
unimitable Falstaff. No one, of course, could refute Mr. 
Dawtrey if he merely claimed that where Falstaff resembles 
the Captain, Shakespeare drew him from the Captain: it 
would endanger probability very little more than saying that 
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where Cordelia resembles a girl, Shakespeare drew her from 
a girl. But Mr. Dawtrey has seen fit to make a much bigger 
claim. It is a pity. Captain Nicholas—in capable hands— 
could have justified his recall simply by his own rotund and 
emphatic personality. His letters are written in clear and 
trenchant English, and provide in their contrast to the style 
of his biographer interesting material for a study of the 
decline of culture. This is the way Mr. Dawtrey writes: 
‘* And now I think I ought to close up or the kind reader 
will concur in the Fireside Critic’s remark, that I have at 
least proved one theorem, that anent the layman’s in- 
capacity for brevity.”’ And when he quotes Shakespeare,. 
it is with the layman’s abandon, thus :— 


‘“An idiot’s tale... signifying nothing!” 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Sir JOHN W. Simpson has edited and revised a second editiom 
of ‘‘ The Architecture of the Renaissance in France, 1495- 
1830,"’ by W. H. Ward (Batsford, 2 vols., 21s. each) in ‘‘ The 
Historical Architecture Library.’’ In the same series is 
published a revised edition of Anderson and Spiers’ ‘‘ The 
Architecture of Ancient Greece’’ (Batsford, 2 vols., 2is. 
each). The revision in this case has been done by William: 
Bell Dinsmoor, who has largely rewritten the original work. 

‘* Judicial Dramas,’’ by Horace Wyndham (Benn, 18s.), 
contains accounts of some society causes célébres from Queen 
Caroline to Sir Robert Wilson. 

Messrs. George Philip issue a sixth edition, completely 
reconstructed and enlarged, of their ‘‘ Historical Atlas, 
Medizval and Modern,”’’ by Ramsay Muir and George Philip: 
(15s.). 

The Navy Records Society publish two new volumes: 
‘Letters of Admiral of the Fleet the Earl of St. Vincent,”’ 
Vol. II. (25s.), and ‘‘ The Keith Papers,”’ Vol. I. (15s.). The 
books are obtainable from Messrs. Wm. Clowes & Sons, Ltd., 
94, Hough Street, S.W.1. 


An excellent book on the art of swimming and diving is 
‘* The Book of Swimming and Diving,’ by Sid G. Hedges 
(Hutchinson, 4s. 6d.). 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Magic Formula. By L. P. Jacks. (Harper. 7s 6d.) 


In the present book Dr. Jacks has selected/twelve short 
stories from a series previously published in five volumes, 
.s work is original and sometimes masterly. Following 
more than once a discursive but closely woven method, he 
manages to review an extraordinary amount in a compara- 
tively short space. In ‘‘ A Psychologist Among the Saints,”’ 
for example, we have a lifetime of religious emotion and 
experience expressed in about thirty-five pages. This story 
is, perhaps, the most significant. It treats of a man’s failure 
to become converted. He tries by way of religion and twice 
by way of morality, once under the influence of Wordsworth. 
He even lectures on ‘‘ The Phenomena of Conversion: Their 
Inner Nature and the Laws of their Occurrence ”’ ; but has 
he not a chapter in his ‘‘ System of Philosophy ’’ entitled 
‘‘The Inverse Ratio of Conviction and Feeling ’’? Some 
idea may be gathered from this very inadequate indication 
of the nature of these stories. Where this theme of the 
analysis of mystical experience is absent, as in ‘‘ White 
Roses "’ or ‘“‘ A Gravedigger Scene,’’ the work definitely loses 
interest. ‘‘ The Magic Formula ”’ is the happiest and most 
poignant tale. Two boys, of about twelve, find that ‘‘ it does 
old gentlemen good to ask them the time.’’ That, of course, 
is only because Billy is so beautiful. In the end they decide 
to reserve their question for the loveliest woman, but after 
a weary search she disappears as soon as they. see her. 


. - 7 


The Honest Bounder. By ALEC BROWN. (Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Brown’s novel succeeds in emerging as well worth 
reading from his execrable and pretentious style. His 
writing is full of parentheses. It would hardly be an exag- 
geration to say that a tenth of the book is between brackets. 
In addition to this he is often facetious without being par- 
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Early Americana. 
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TIPS ~ | 


HEN the Riviera people turn home again they 
leave a good deal of wealth behind them, one 


gathers, in the form of tips. Well, so do the 
working mothers and children who wave reluctant farewells 
to the Church Army Seaside Homes. They tip 
rizht royally. There is a whole Bank of their gratuities 
at Church Army Headquarters. They take the 
form, not of Treasury Notes, but of letters that simply 
sparkle with the pure gold of unaffected gratitude. 
Suppose, reader, you had made one of those holidays 
possible. Would you not like to read that letter from 
a woman (with four young children) whose first holiday 
it was for twenty -five years—and you gave it her? Or 
the one which ran: “ I wish it had been a little longer, I 
never had a holiday before like it’’? Or the report 
from a lady who had sent one poor woman away, and 
who wrote: “ I never heard her talk so much before, for 
she is a quiet woman’”’? Yes, they are quiet women— 
quiet and patient—but they can grow eloquent with 
gratitude. And there are the children’s letters. In 
every single one you are pretty sure to find the same 
phrase : ‘‘ [t was lovely !’’ It is worth while co-operating 
with the Church Army just to hoard up that stream of 
‘Lovelys ’”’ flowing in all through the year. 





For £5, one woman and three children can be transferred 
for one fortnight from 


SLUM TO SEA 
but larger and smaller gifts HELP. 
Cheques to Preb. CARLILE, C.H., D.D. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


55, Bryanston Street, W.1. 


Bankers : Barclays. 
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ticularly funny ; but that is only a sign of his tendency 
towards caricature. He has some other maddening tricks 
which make him difficult to read, but which do not obscure 
his sense of character. The story is set in Gandana, the 
capital of a small State in Central Europe. The theme con- 
cerns the intrigue and rivalry connected with a concession 
for improving the town to be granted either to an English 
or an American firm. Municipal bribery and double dealing 
result in the ousting of the English company which had 
almost secured the contract. Whereupon Strickland, the 
young engineer, abandons his English attitude and double 
deals with the best of them—to the national advantage. 
The reader is left with little doubt of the absolute reality of 
Gandana. The whole town, so provincial and yet so unmis- 
takably a capital, takes shape in all its suavity and fatuity. 
Mr. Brown regards his people with a sort of bantering affec- 
tion. He spares nobody. The British Legation furnishes 
him with fine sport. He assembles a recognizable crowd of 
Russian refugees ; and Julius Severin, a sort of Babbitt, is 
a commendable study. The ‘‘ feminine element” is almost 
entirely lacking. 


All At Sea. By CAROLYN WELLS. (Lippincott. 7s, 6d. 


One fine morning in July, in the full swing of the season 
at Ocean Town on the coast of New Jefsey, Garrett Folsom, 
who was bathing in the surf, collapsed and was carried 
ashore. He was found to be dead, and his death was 
attributed to some such cause as heart failure. Later in the 
day, however, a closer examination revealed the fact that 
he had been stabbed. There was absolutely no clue to be 
followed. The blow had been struck in the sea. The salt 
water had closed up the neat wound made by what was 
presumably a dagger. At the time of the murder the beach 
was crowded and Folsom formed one of a party of four all 
bathing together. His sister Anastasia arrived on the scene. 
She vowed to avenge her adored brother’s death. One 
person after another fell under suspicion: Roger Neville, 
Folsom’s business associate, Carmelita Veldon, the beautiful 
vamp, Dan Pelton, the dead man’s nephew ; and when the 
dagger was discovered we feared for the safety of Croydon 
R. Sears who, we were sure, was white all through. Then 
the great detective Fleming Stone appeared and the shadow 
fell on the lovely Madeline Barron. But it was not the 
lovely Madeline, and it would be unkind to say who it was. 
The dénouement is quite unexpected, and the story “ gets 
you guessing.”’ It should certainly prove a few hours’ 
entertaining reading on a summer beach. 


. . - 


Sunny Mateel. By HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS. Hutchinson 
7s. 6d. 


iS 


The author of this book has some sense of literary 
values. His writing is much cleaner than is usual in work 
of this kind. His attempts at imagery are sincere, even if 
they tend to become wordy jumbles. He is honest enough 
not to exasperate us with platitudes and cant. Thus, when 
Ward Selden, dissatisfied with the mechanical excellence 
and beauty of railway construction, resigns his post as chief 
engineer at a camp engaged in laying down a permanent 
way along the northern border of the United States, and 
sets out in the spirit of adventure to walk through the woods 
to the Canadian frontier, he realizes that, although “it’s a 
big country ... and there’s something big to be done up 
here,’’ there are *‘ just as big things to be done in his home 
town.”’ After that we know where we are with Mr. Knibbs, 
and unless we are jaded beyond remedy we wiil admit that 
he is not the usual arrogant showman of the great open 
spaces. In the border country Selden finds his adventure. 
He meets Sunny Mateel, a homely virgin of the forests. 
He is involved in the bitter contest between rival Canadian 
2nd American timber companies. In the end Sunny con- 
fesses her love, but decides to give herself suitable schooling 
before consenting to marry him. An account of the dis- 
covery of rich silver ore at the railway camp and the subse- 
quent ‘‘ rush’ is very neatly and convincingly done. 


* *. *. 


The Statesman’s Year Book, 1927. Edited by M. EPSTEIN. 
Macmillan. 20s. 
Soviet Union Year Book, 1927. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


These are perhaps the oldest and the youngest of the 
Year Books. The first is aged sixty-four, the second aged 
three. ‘‘ The Statesman’s Year Book ”’ is so well known and 
so universally used that normally little more is necessary 
than the information that it has numbered another year. 
But the present volume is notable for the fact that for the 
first time for forty-three years Sir John Scott Keltie has not 
signed the preface as an editor. ‘‘ The Soviet Wnion Year 
Book " is a well-arranged and useful volume. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


THE political reviews for this month provide good examples 
of the two points of view of the Arcos raid. In the “ Fort- 
‘nightly *’ ‘*‘ Augur ”’ writes :— 


‘The evident object of British policy will be to carry 
out a moral vlockade ef Moscow. ... Soviet diplomacy 
understands the danger of a ‘oral biochade bv & united 
Europe, and we see Chicherin traveling feverishly to Paris 
and to Berlin to prevent European unity from being realized. 
But ‘ Moscow is weak,’ and in practical politics ‘the weak 
have few friends,’ so that even on the part of Germany we 
see a reluctance to demonstrate to the world the ties which 
exist between Berlin and Moscow.” 


‘‘Scrutator’’ and Herr Arnold Rechberg§ (‘‘ Empire 
Review *’) come in on ‘“‘ Augur’s”’ side, but Mr. E. F. Wise 
( Fortnightly ") presents the opposite view, and Mr. J. A. 
Spender (‘‘ Contemporary Review ’’), looking further ahead 
than ‘Sir William Joynson-Hicks with his eye on the 
‘Daily Mail’ and Mr. Winston Churchill, who believes in 
‘the short and effective word: Go,’’’ sees no cause for 
rejoicing in their present actions :— 


“a 


. every act of policy which pushes Russia outside the 
pale increases the difficulties of the nations within the pale. 
From their different points of view, it is equally important 
to both France and Germany that membership of the League 
of Nations should not require hostility to Russia. To M. 
Briand it must be a point of capital importance to avoid 
any stroke which may throw Russia into the arms of Ger- 
many, and to Doctor Stresemann and those Germans who 
have staked their fortunes on Locarno, it is only less impor. 
tant that they should not be driven to make the choice 
between Russia and the Western Powers.”’ 


The Economic Conference is dealt with in the ‘‘ Contem- 
porary Review "’ by Sir George Paish, in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’ by Sir Arthur Salter, and in the “ lortnightly 
Review ’’ by Mr. Hugh Spender. Articles on Home Affairs 


include: ‘‘ The Decay of Parliament,’’ by Commander Ken- 
worthy (‘‘ Fortnightly ’’), and **‘ The New Women’s Fran- 
chise Bill,”” by Lady Frances Balfour (‘* Contemporary 
Review ”’). 


The ‘ International Labour Review’ (the publication 
of the International Labour Office) has the second part of an 
interesting article on ‘‘ The Administration of Labour Law 
in Germany,’’ by Herr Hugo Siefart, and the ‘‘ Reports and 
Inquiries *’ section includes the results of an examination 
into the ‘* Conditions of Labour in the Surabaya (Java) Metal 
Industry.”’ The ‘‘ Holborn Review’’ has a paper by the 
Rev. A. M. Chirgwin on ‘‘ The Decay of Primitive Races,”’ 
in which the writer maintains that ‘‘ The more closely the 
whole subject is investigated the clearer it becomes that the 
real cause of the decay of the Pacific Islander is not physio- 
logical, nor even economic ; it is psychological. The coming 
of the white man has resulted in social dislocation and con- 
sequent loss of interest in life.’ The article includes some 
startling statistics illustrating the decrease in the birth-rate 
as well as the death-rate. There are some equally startling 
statistics in an excellent article in the ‘‘ Hibbert Journal,” 
by Dr. Ernest A. Baker on ‘‘ Light Literature in Public 
Libraries.’’ Dr. Baker, who is Director of the London 
University School of Librarianship, sent out a questionnaire 
to a number of Public Libraries and has gathered, among 
other information, that there are altogether, in thirty-three 
of them, three thousand eight hundred and fifty-one copies 
of the works of the late Marie Corelli. ‘‘ The Green Leaf ”’ is 
also *‘ La Revue Verte,’ for, like documents of the League 
of Nations, the whole of its contents appear in both English 
and French. Its interests cover a vast field, ranging from 
articles by M. Francois Crucy (‘‘ Défense et Protection de la 
Paix en Europe’’) and Mr. Harold Laski (‘‘ The Conserva- 
tive Theory of Allegiance ’’) to ‘‘ Le Bien Manger,’’ cookery 
recipes by M. Prosper Montagné. In ‘ Science Progress ”’ 
the ordinary reader will enjoy ‘‘A Short Biography of 
William Hyde Wollaston,’’ by H. G. Wayling, and an 
account bv Professor S. Brodetsky of the celebration at 
Grantham of Newton’s bicentenary. 

The ‘‘ Review of English Studies ’’ has an article on the 
‘Early Life of John Donne,”’ by F. P. Wilson, and a study 
of the prose rhythm of Sir Thomas Browne, by Norton R. 
Tempest. The most interesting item in ‘‘ The Monthly 
Criterion *’ is a war impression called ‘‘ The Raid,’’ by Mr. 
Herbert Read. Mr. Wvndham Lewis writes on ‘‘ The Values 
of the Doctrine behind ‘ Subjective’ Art,’’ and there is an 
Art Chronicle by Mr. Roger Hinks. 

The ‘‘ Bermondsey Book” has the first chapter of a 
novel by Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, and a story by Pirandello. 
‘* Blackwoods *’ has an amusing Irish sketch called ‘* The 
Winning of Sheilah M’Caughev,”’ by H. R. Jukes. 
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M. Joseph Caillaux, 


sometime Prime Minister and Minister of Finance in 
the Government of France, has accepted the appointment 
of Paris correspondent of THe BANKER. He will 


furnish regularly an article on the financial and economic 


situation in France. Fits observations will be of interest 
to readers of THE Nation not only from his financial 
and personal authority, but because they will deploy clearly 
the actual condition of the French finances, and because 
they will deal with the many critical financial and economic 
problems confronting Europe. Looking over these pro- 
blems with the eye of an experienced statesman and 
financier, and perhaps with not too much caution, M. Cail- 
laux’s opinions and counsels will be of service to all who 
are interested in the financial and economic reconstruction 
of Europe. 
His first article is published in the July issue. 


THE BANKER may be obtained at most bookstalls 
and newsagents (price 15.), or from the Publishers, 


Eyre and Spottiswoode Limited, 9, East Harding 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
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NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 
THe best Columbia record this month is Beethoven's 
‘** Leonore, No. 3, Overture,’’ played by the New Queen's Hall 
Orchestra and Sir Henry J. Wood (Two 12-in. records. 
L1978-9. 6s. 6d. each). It is an excellent example of modern 
recording, in this case, in the Scala Theatre. 

Carlo Galeffi, the baritone, is recorded with considerable 
effect in the Factotum’s song from Rossini’s ‘‘ Barber of 
Seville ’’ and ‘‘ Dio possente’’ from Gounod’s ‘t Faust ”’ 
(L1980. 6s. 6d.). Two other good vocal records are 
‘Quando rapita in estasi*’ and ‘* Regnava nel silenzio,”’ 
from Donizetti's ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,”’ sung by Gugliel- 
metti, soprano (L1959. 6s. 6d.), and the eternal flower song 
from ‘Carmen,’ and ‘‘O Vision entrancing,’’ from 
‘‘ Esmerelda,’’ sung by Arthur Jordan, tenor (12-in. record. 
9204. 4s. 6d.). Cecil Sherwood, tenor, who nearly always 
does himself justice on the records, sings ‘‘ Colma il tuo 
cor,’’ from ‘‘ Mefistofele,’’ and ‘‘ A te o cara,’’ from ‘* Puri- 
tani’’ (10-in. record. 4365. 3s.). 

Mr. Pattman plays an extremely interesting piece of 
César Franck, ‘ Piece Heroique,”’ on the organ (9207. 
4s. 6d.), and the recording is excellent, but ‘‘ Evensong *’ and 
‘‘ The Storm,’’ which he gives on another record, are music- 
ally feeble (9206. 4s. 6d.). Mr. Albert Sammons makes the 
most of the violin solo ‘‘ Romance ’’ in G major of the Nor- 
wegian composer, Svendsen, a popular piece (10-in. record. 
D1577. 4s. 6d.). 


H.M.V. RECORDS 

Tue H.M.V. have this month an exceptionally tempting selec- 
tion. To begin with the two large w orks: there are Elgar’s 
Symphony No. 2, in E flat major, Op. 63, London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by the composer (six 12-in. records. 
D1230-5. 6s. 6d. each), and Grieg’s Concerto in A minor, for 
pianoforte and orchestra, Arthur de Greef (piano) and the 
Roval Albert Hall Orchestra, conducted by Sir Landon 
Ronald (four 12-in. records. D1237-40. 6s. 6d. each). The 
Elgar Symphony records are very fine ; the piece is not easy 
and shows Elgar’s limitations, but it also Shows to what 
considerable heights he can attain. The Grieg Concerto is, 
like all his works, extremely popular ; it is the only concerto 
written by him, and has a good deal of pleasant music in it. 
Elisabeth Schumann, soprano, again supplies the best 
vocal record, singing two famous Strauss songs, * Morgen 

and ‘“Standchen”’ (DB1010. &s. 6d.)—an extraordinarily 
beautiful record. Two outstanding records are those record- 
ing the Choir of York Minster singing some magnificent 
anthems of Byrd and Gibbons—Byrd’s ‘‘ This day Christ 
was born " and “ Christe qui lux es et dies "’ (C1334. 4s. 6d.), 
and Gibbons’s ‘‘ God is gone up,”’ ‘‘O Lord, increase my 
faith,” and ‘‘O clap your hands’ (C1337. 4s. 6d.). Three 
other very good vocal records are: Tchaikovsky's ‘* Adieu, 
and Massenet’s ‘*‘ Il est doux, il est bon,’ sung by 


Foréts.” | 
&s. 6d.) ; *‘ Pourquoi me 


Maria Jeritza, soprano (DB1041. m 
réveiller? °’ from Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther,’’ and ‘ Fantaisie 
aux divins mensonges”’ from Delibes’ ‘‘ Lakme’ (DA870. 
6s. 6d.), sung by Tito Schapi, tenor; and ‘* Non piangere, 
Liu.’’ and ‘* Nessun dorma!”’ from Puccini's ** Turandot, 

sung by Alessando Valente, tenor (B2458. 3s.). 

We have sometimes complained of the quality of the 
music which the great instrumentalists choose to show their 
skill on. It is a pleasure to find this month two instrumental 
records, each in its way perfect. There is Bach’s won- 
derful Partita in B flat, wonderfully played by Mr. Harold 
Samuel (D1245. 6s. 6d.), and there is Weber’s charming 
‘Invitation to the Waltz,’’ charmingly played by Cortot. 
DA&55. 6s. 6d.). 

There is an extremely interesting selection of orchestra! 
music recorded by the State Opera Orchestra of Berlin, con- 
ducted by Dr. Leo Bleich. We are given the delightful Over- 
ture to Weber’s ‘“ Oberon” (EJ54. 6s. 6d.) ; Vorspiel to 
Strauss’s ‘* Fledermaus,” light music which wears astonish- 
ingly well (EH17. 4s. 6d.) ; and yet another version of the 
Overture and Pilgrim’s Chorus of ‘‘ Tannhauser "’ (two 12-in. 
records. E151-2. 6s. 6d. each). 

Lighter music is represented by ‘* Ain't she sweet? ” and 
‘IT don’t care what somebody said,’ sung by Gene Austin 
B2488. 3s), and ‘‘ So blue’ and ‘*‘ The birth of the blues,” 
sung by the Revellers (B2469. 3s.) ; and the following dance 
records, all 3s.: ‘So blue” and ‘ Dear little Irish 
mother,’’ waltzes, The Sylvians and Savoy Havanna 
(B5288) ; ‘‘ Deed I du*’ and ‘‘ Look up and smile,’’ Ben 
Pollack and Nat Shilkret (B5281) ; ‘* Ev'ry little while ’’ and 
‘*Have you forgotten? ’’ George Olsen and Jan Garber 
(B5282) ; “* It all depends on you” and * The birth of the 
Paul Whiteman (B5270), al! foxtrots. 
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CONTRACEPTION 


ITS THEORY, HISTORY 
AND PRACTICE. 


A Manual for the Medical and Legal 
Professions and all Social Workers 


BY 


MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc. 


Fellow of University College, London 


A few press opinions of the first edition of this 
world-famous book : 


‘* Dr. Stopes sets out with precision and no little 
literary grace the problem of contraception. 
Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite 
unobtainable elsewhere.’’—The Lancet. 


‘* The book is valuable, and should be read by all 
interested in racial welfare.”—The Medical Review. 


‘* Some such a book as this had to be written, 
and this is very well written.’’—Srr ARCHDALL REID 
in Nature. 


‘** This problem wiil undoubtedly occupy a more 
prominent position in the future, and those who 
wish to study it we can recommend this volume.’’ 
—Journal of State Medicine. 


‘* This highly important question cannot be studied 
completely and dispassionately without reference to 
her distinctly remarkable book.’’—The Hospital 
and Health Review. 


‘* This book is unique and marks a new era in 
literature germane to this subject.’"—The Medical 
Times. 


‘“ Nurses and midwives who work among the 
poor should be able to give advice upon this topic 
when called upon to do so, and for this purpose 
they will find Dr. Stopes’s work invaluable.’’—The 
Nursing Mirror. 


‘“ The book is supremely important, and _ its 
author is one of the most important women of our 
time, for, almost single-handed, she is fighting a 
crusade which, successful or the reverse, cannot fail 
to have a momentous effect on our civilisation.’’— 
The Scottish Nation. 


‘* This book will meet with opposition only from 


those who desire to suppress the facts.’’—-PrRor. 
CaRR-SAUNDERS in The Nation and Atheneum. 


New and Enlarged Edition with an 
additional Plate. 15s. net. 


Order from your Bookseller, or 
direct from the Publishers : 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD., 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, W.1 
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Height (closed) 113", width 58°, length 163". 
Fitted with leather carrying handle and 
metal corners, and rubber non- slipping 
feet on base. Plays records up to 12, 


Introducing a new Scot” or s0:0 


Price in blue, brown or 


Portable Model aaa” om 


HE new “His Master’s Voice” de luxe 
Portable Models will appeal particularly to 
those who desire a portable gramophone of 
exclusive design and distinguished appearance. 
They are made in several charming colours, and 
may be obtained either in red leather, or in 
grey, blue or brown crocodile cloth. The sound 
chamber is designed to give a depth of tone 
unobtainable in any other portable gramophone. 


She NEW 


“His Master's Voice 
de Luxe Portable Gramophone 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LTD. 
OXFORD STREET——-—LONDON, W.1. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY 


JAMES WHITE—BANK SHARES—MEXICAN EAGLE 


HE Stock Market repercussions of the failure of 

James White have been much exaggerated. The 
sensational ‘* write-ups ”’ in the Press might give the 
impression that James White was a great financier. He 
was nothing of the sort. The great financiers live quiet 
lives in obscure but tasteful corners of the City and float 
loans of many millions each year for productive or recon- 
struction works at home or abroad without gambling their 
own or risking the investors’ earnings. The failure of a 
crazy speculation causes nervousness for a time, because no 
one knows to what extent good securities will be sold by 
brokers and others who have to meet differences on settle- 
ment day. The present trouble does not appear to have 
affected seriously any market except that in British Con- 
trolled shares. In fact, the dullness of the Stock Exchange 
generally may be attributed not to James White but to 
the real financiers who floated over £6,000,000 worth of 
foreign and other loans last week, bringing the year’s total 
so far up to £207,563,814, against £122,745,363 last year. 
The £8,500,000 6 per cent. Berlin loan this week at the 
price of 98}, and the unexpected £7,000,000 5 per cent. 
Commonwealth loan at 98, have made matters worse. We 
may expect to see dealings in this new Commonwealth loan 
open at a discount. 

* * * 


Having given in recent numbers of THE NaTION some 
appreciation of insurance and investment trust company 
shares, we fee] that bank shares have some claims on our 
column. The peculiar merit of insurance and investment 
trust shares lies in the fact that, provided the business of 
the company is being efficiently carried on, an increase 
in dividends must follow automatically upon an increase 
in the invested reserves. There is nothing quite so auto- 
matic about the business of banking, which, after all, 
remains a commercial risk, but the peculiar merit of bank 
shares lies in the fact that an ordinary shareholder obtains 
the ** compound interest ’’ advantage of an accumulating 
reserve with none of the trade risks associated with the 
reserves of an industrial enterprise. The trouble with 
industrial or commercial companies is that their surpluses 
or reserves may be invested in operations which do not pay. 
In banks these surpluses are invested in operations which 
nearly always pay—that is, in lending money or in holding 
interest-bearing securities. 

* ” 7” 

The full extent of the reserves is not shown in the 
bank balance-sheets. For example, profits realized on sales 
of investments are not usually brought into the profit and 
loss account, but swell the hidden reserves. On the other 
hand, depreciation in the market value of securities held 
is written off each year. From 1910 to 1920 the banks were 
engaged in writing down their investments—they certainly 
had to meet heavy losses on their holdings of long-dated 
or undated Government securities—and to-day the item of 
‘* British Government and other securities ’’ must contain 
a large hidden reserve. Further, a smal] part of the profits 
is transferred each year to “‘ premises *’ account, and a 
substantial hidden reserve is often contained in this item. 
The premises of the “ big five ’? English banks valued at 
£274 millions constitute a substantial hidden reserve. 
In 1926 the English banks distributed in the form of divi- 
dends 78 per cent. of their profits, the Scottish banks 58 per 
cent., and the Northern Irish banks 50 per cent. In other 
words, 27 per cent., 42 per cent., and 50 per cent. respec- 
tively of the profits were applied to reserve and contingency 
funds and to premises accounts. 

* 7 a 


Apart from the security of capital represented by the 
large reserves, the shareholders of a bank can look forward 
to steady dividends and an occasional] issue of shares on 
bonus terms. The profits are, of course, affected to some 
extent by the fluctuations in trade—which determine the 
number of bills discounted or advances made—but only a 


prolonged decline in interest rates could affect bank profits 
to any serious degree. From 1913 to 1920 increases in 
dividends were scarce, mainly because the banks were 
engaged in writing down their investments, but in the near 
future there is no reason why dividends should not be 
gradually increasing. As the reserve funds accumulate, so 
do the chances of a bonus issue. Barclays, which applied 
£1,000,000 to reserve last year, may yet make a bonus 
issue. The following table shows the dividends and yields 
of a few banks we have selected :— { 


Fully paid. Div. Price. Yield 
& s.d 
Barclays “A” £4 ... ‘ 10% 8} 4 16 lv 
3ank of Australasia £5... 14% free 14 7-16 417 net 
Bank of London and 
South America £5 = 11% 10 1-16 xd. 5 9 4 


Hongkong and 
Shanghai $125 . eva £8 117 616 7 
As the investor usually dislikes shares carrying an uncalled 
liability (although bank shares of this class generally give 
higher yields), we have included only shares which are 
fully paid. 
* * — 

The 1926 balance-sheet of the Mexican Eagle, which 
was published this week with the directors’ report, is worth 
considering. The subsoil rights on private lands and 
Federal and State Concessions remain valued at one 
Mexican dollar. Freehold oil and other lands have been 
written down to agricultural value by the transfer of 
$4,160,491 from the general reserve. Apart from these 
reserves, the Company makes a practice each year of charg- 
ing against profits heavy depreciation on plant, and the 
whole of the exploration outlays which in 1925 (the last 
year for which figures were published) amounted to over 
$9,000,000. Moreover, the balance of the general reserve 
($1,839,509) has been used to reduce the value of oil stocks 
below current market prices. Investments in allied com- 
panies, which remain at $44,081,638, contain a holding of 
ordinary shares in the Eagle Oi] Transport, which has just 
declared a dividend of 2 per cent., and which is steadily 
writing down its ships to below market prices. The reserves 
now stand in the Mexican Eagle balance-sheet at 
$26,110,174, but the hidden reserves must be many times 
that figure. The surplus of current assets over current 
liabilities amounts to no less than $117,182,714. British 
Treasury securities and cash alone stand at $33,697,019. 
The amount of the first preference shares of $10 outstanding 
has been reduced by purchase and cancellation to 
$51,086,400. 

* * + 


What is the cover for the 7 per cent. cumulative divi- 
dends of the Mexican Eagle first preference shares? The 
dividends in 1926 required $3,526,967. The net profits, 
after writing off the whole of the exploration outlays, 
amounted to $13,645,784. After transferring to deprecia- 
tion and reserve accounts $9,997,959, there was a balance 
of $3,647,825 for the first preference dividend. The posi- 
tion this year has definitely improved to the extent of the 
2 per cent. dividend declared on the ordinary shares of 
Eagle Oil Transport which will bring in about $600,000. 
The directors state that the decline in oil prices this year 
will affect the margin of profit obtainable from sales, but 
how much? The prices of Mexican (heavy) oil have fallen 
only slightly. It is the prices of light American oils that 
have slumped. And if it was impossible to buy oil outside 
Mexico for refining in 1926 because of the high prices, it 
will be possible in 1927 to buy oil outside Mexico at “ dis- 
tress”? prices. Finally, the Mexican Eagle has made an 
arrangement with the Venezuelan Oil Concessions for the 
purchase annually up to 1935 of 5,000,000 barrels. Pro- 
duction increased from 6,844,147 barrels in 1925 to 
8,521,802 barrels in 1926. The political risk is a big factor, 
but Mexican Eagle 7 per cent. first preference at 17s. 3d. 
are not unattractive. 


